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There are 


FIVE SEPARATE 
SWEET'S CATALOG FILES 


Each is especially designed to meet the buying- 
information needs of a specific group of users. 
American industry's most important buyers are 
served by these five catalog files, as follows: 


1. 


ENGINEERS and CONTRACTORS (Designers and 
builders of industrial plants and power plants) 
DISTRIBUTION — 4,000 offices 


ENGINEERS and EXECUTIVES of POWER PLANTS 


(Central station and industrial) 
DISTRIBUTION — 6,000 offices 


ENGINEERS and PLANT EXECUTIVES of the 
PROCESS INDUSTRIES (Producers of bulk materials 
or goods) 

DISTRIBUTION — 6,000 offices 








ENGINEERS and PLANT EXECUTIVES of the - 
MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES (Manufacturers of 
finished products) 

DISTRIBUTION — 4,000 offices . 
ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS and 
BUILDERS (Specifiers and buyers of equipment and 
materials for the general building market) 

DISTRIBUTION —14,500 offices 


TOTAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE 5 SWEET’S CATALOG FILES: 
34,500 offices 


You may select whichever files your needs require — any or all of 
them — and you may distribute either the same or different buying a 
information in each. 





YOUR MOST IMPORTANT PROSPECTS 


want buying information on your products 


in SWEET’S CATALOG FILES 





SS 


ind 


and 
SPECIAL NOTICE 


w and revised files (Nos. 1, 2, 3 
i 4) forthe engineering and industrial 
ES; ets are nearing completion. These new files 
ill shortly go into service for a twelve-month period 
ing in summer, 1939. There is jus? time, for those who have 
yet done so, to make their reservations. Don't delay. Wire at once. 
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For the Latest Data on 
DISINTEGRATION ¢- MIXING ¢ SEPARATION 


Chem & Met for May is to be one of the most important theme issues of the 
year. Its subject, ‘““Mechanical Processing of Chemical Materials,’ was selected 
only after the editors had polled their readers to find out exactly what kind of 
information was most wanted. So—this May issue is custom-made to the ex- 
pressed wants of the most important buying factors in the Chemical Process 
Industries ... the chemical engineers. 

Just a single indication of the scope of this publishing achievement:—T. R. 
Olive, Associate Editor of Chem & Met in charge of the May ‘Mechanical 
Processing”’ issue, laid the basis for its content in a 3,500 mile swing around 
the country, studying processing problems, talking with manufacturers about 
the most recent mechanical developments and interviewing large users of Dis- 
integration, Mixing and Separation equipment. 

Mr. Olive’s reports on the latest technical advances in the unit operations 
of Disintegration, Mixing and Separation, plus contributed articles by outstand- 
ing authorities in the field, will make the May issue of Chem & Met a veritable 
handbook on Mechanical Processing, and command the attention of operating 
executives in every worthwhile Process Industries plant. 

Most significant to you is the fact that the advanced processing methods 
discussed in this big May issue of Chem & Met will stimulate the purchase of 
new production equipment. 

This is your cue to act quickly! Step into this buying picture and make a 
determined bid for your share of the business which is bound to result. Your 
aggressive sales message, tied in with the editorial content of Chem & Met and 
keyed to the wants of its readers, will influence the action of big buyers through- 
out the entire Process Industries market. 

No advance in rates. Last forms close Monday, April 25:4. For additional 
information, please write, CHEMICAL & METALLURGICAL ENGINEERING, McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co., 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. ABC + ABP 


Editorial Theme of the Month... Advertising Opportunity of the Year 
MECHANICAL 
PROCESSING 


OF 


CHEMICAL 
MATERIALS 











: Cut Selling Costs NOW! 


1938 
MANAGEMENT OBJECTIVES 


ADVERTISING does this! Better advertising will still further 


reduce the work of salesmen. 


By educating your prospects in advance to understand 
“what” your company is, “why” your product is superior, 
“how” your product will benefit the user, “where” it has 
been successfully used and “when” it would pay the pros- 
pect to buy—advertising saves the salesmen’s time and 


your company needless expense. 


Ask your advertising agency whether vour appropriation 


is adequate to accomplish this objective. 


ere 


Published in the Interests of greater sales, employment and profits In 1938 by the 
MCGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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By D. CLINTON GROVE 


Advertising Director 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY, 
PITTSBURGH 


@ SHOWMANSHIP has been ap- 
plied to selling in nearly all types of 


merchandising from the efforts of 


the primitive pitch man, with his 
tripod on the street corner, to the 
giant exposition buildings erected at 
the various world’s fairs. 

Showmanship, however, recently 
has been put to an unusual use in 
selling a structural product to engi- 
neers. The problem was a peculiar 
one and the method of its solution 
may prove to be of interest. 

A year ago, the Blaw-Knox Com- 
pany started to market a new type 
f open mesh steel bridge decking. 
[he product offered several obvious 
idvantages. It was light in weight, 
naking it possible to reduce the dead 
oad and increase the trafic load of 
ridges. The openings made the ac- 
umulation of ice and snow impos- 
ible, and the steel strips, from which 


he decking was fabricated, provid- 
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Using S 
Industrial Selling 


ed a non-skid surface for automo- 
biles and a sure footing for horses. 
Reduction in wind resistance was a 
factor on bascule bridges. 

At first glance, the sales job ap- 
peared to be a simple one, involving 
suitable business magazines and di- 
followed by 


rect mail advertising, 


sales contacts with engineers of city, 


county, and state governments. In 
actual practice, however, an unex- 
pected problem was encountered. In 


substance it was this: The typical 
engineer said, “We think the prod- 
We think that it is 


a good idea, but what public reaction 


uct is practical. 


will we have from people who must 
cross a bridge when they can look 
through the decking and see the wa- 
ter? We don’t know what unusual 
objections we shall encounter. Our 
jobs are at least semi-political in 
character and we don’t care to risk 
adverse public reaction.” 

In other words, the job was not 
confined to selling engineers; it was 
found to be necessary to sell the gen- 
eral public in order to give engi- 
instal! 


ners enough confidence to 


open bridge decking. The mind at 
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Cherry street bridge, Toledo, O., in open position 
showing the new Blaw-Knox open mesh steel bridge 
decking which offered unusual marketing problems 
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once leaped to national magazine or 
newspaper advertising as the solu- 
tion, but it was found that the po- 
tential market did not warrant such 
an expense. It was necessary to get 
the story across to the general pub- 
lic that open steel bridge decking 
was safer and more desirable than the 
older types and to do this with the 
relatively small expenditure that the 
probable market justified. Showman- 
ship, at length, was hit upon as the 
solution. 

The new bridge decking had been 
installed on the Cherry street bridge 
at Toledo. This was a major traffic 
urtery and, as an additional feature, 
was a bridge of the bascule type. The 
decking had been found to be high- 
ly satisfactory in the period during 
which it had been in service and 
provided the opportunity for the eX- 
ercise of show manship. 

It was decided to use the Cherry 
street bridge for a safety demonstra- 
tion so dramatic that it would get a 
nation-wide play in the newspapers, 
magazines, and in newsreels. 

The advertising department, in co- 
operation with the firm of Mellott & 
Snyder, Pittsburgh, the Blaw-Knox 
Company’s public relations represen- 
tatives, proceeded to develop a plan 
for the demonstration and to lay 


groundwork for its execution. 


10 


Stills from the motion picture show- 
ing dramatization of the safety fea- 
tures of the new Blaw-Knox open 
mesh steel bridge decking: (1) Sprin- 
kling Cherry street bridge to simulate 
rainy-day conditions. (2) Demonstra- 
tion of a quick turn without skidding 
and without accident. (3) Horses 
show no hesitancy in crossing open 
mesh steel bridge decking. (4) Old 
Sahara gives her approval. (5) Sprin- 
kling of St. Clair street bridge. (6) 
Result of a quick stop on an older 
type of bridge decking. (7) A skid 
and a crash on the slippery St. Clair 
street bridge. (8) Another skid and 
crash on the St. Clair street bridge. 
This one was done with the deck dry 


Full codperation on the part of 
the city of Toledo ebviously was nec- 
essary, so that the first step consist- 
ed of a series of calls on the city 
manager, chief of police, and the di- 
rector of public service. These gen- 
tlemen frankly were told the pur- 
pose of the plan. It also was point- 
ed out that the demonstration would 
advertise the municipal government 
of Toledo as efficient and far-seeing 
in its efforts to reduce the hazards 
of trafic accidents on bridges, and 
publicity also 


that the resulting 


would be good for Toledo. Full co- 
operation on the part of the city was 
granted. 

The next step was to put on a 
show sufficiently dramatic to com- 
mand the desired amount of publicity 
and to lay the groundwork for pub- 
licity. 

A call. was made on each of the 
They 


were told frankly what we were at- 


leading newsreel organizations. 


tempting to do, and the sensational 
features of the demonstration were 
pointed out as material for what 
newsreel men call a good story. Ar- 
rangements also were made for the 
taking of our own motion pictures 
for a sales film. This was later found 
to be fortunate, since one of the news- 
reel men had trouble with his camera 
and borrowed our negatives. 

The publicity organization made 
complete arrangements for advance 
publicity in local papers for full still 
photographic coverage, for the rapid 
production of over a thousand prints, 
and the distribution of stories to a 
national list of newspapers. The 
newspaper release was followed by a 
different type of coverage for maga- 
zines in various fields. In all, more 
than twenty different types of stories 


were written, each with a different 

















appeal and illustrations for 


proper 


particular types of publications. 
The services of two experienced 


automobile stunt drivers were se- 
cured. The city provided a sprinkler 
truck to wet the surface of the bridge 
to simulate rainy-day conditions. The 
two drivers then went through a 
series of traffic 
volving sudden stops and sharp turns 
to demonstrate the non-skid quali- 
An at- 


thor- 


demonstrations in- 


ties of the bridge decking. 
tractive equestrienne with a 
oughbred show horse then demon- 
strated the safety of the bridge for 
horse traffic. 

Not that we expected to move cir- 
cuses over the bridge, but merely to 
show that any animal would cross 
without hesitancy, a camel was bor- 
rowed from the city zoo. It showed 
no dismay when walking over a struc- 
ture with the water clearly visible 
sixty feet below. An elephant might 
have been better from the standpoint 
of showmanship, but the season was 
too late in the year for such a trop- 
ical animal to be taken out of doors. 

The demonstration was then moved 
to the St. Clair street bridge, which 
had a typical wooden decking. The 
city also was kind enough to sprinkle 
this bridge. The stunt drivers re- 
peated the traffic situations which had 
been staged at the Cherry street 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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What Shall We Put in the Catalog? 


A knowledge of the prospective buyer's needs is one 
of the most essential guides to building a catalog 


@ IS THOROUGH knowledge of the 
product or of a line of products, cou- 
pled with writing ability and a flair 
for good layout, sufficient equipment 
for the designer of an industrial cata- 
log? There can be no question of the 
importance of these qualifications but 
they are not enough to make up for 
the absence of one other, where such 
absence exists. This other is thorough 
knowledge of the potential buyer. 

A catalog makes its contribution to 
selling through its ability to facilitate 
buying. It is essentially a source of 
buying information and as_ such, 
should be designed from the viewpoint 
of the buyer or of a specific group 
of buyers. How can a catalog de- 
signer select the right material and or- 
ganize it in a useful and effective pres- 
entation without knowing all that it 
is possible to know about those buy- 
ers and the kind of information they 
want and need? 

Each branch of the industrial mar- 
ket offers a vast field for research 
along this line. Some companies have 
made a good start by keeping a rec- 
ord of the questions most frequently 
asked by prospective buyers, both in 
correspondence and in personal inter- 
views. When catalogs are compiled 
without benefit of some such study, 
they not only fail to make their full 
contribution to marketing but, in 
some cases, are a positive hindrance. 

The reader has doubtless gathered 
that the term “design” is being used 
n this article in its broad sense. To 
many, design means only layout, color, 
ind other physical attributes. This 
itter phase of catalog design is being 
sufficiently dealt with elsewhere to 
make repetition here unnecessary. 

Before he can build a catalog that 
resents the manufacturer’s products 
n the form best suited to the buyer’s 


‘equirements, the designer must un- 
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ByE.C. McCDOWELL Jr. 


He must 
ask himself the questions that the 
buyer asks. 

When the potential buyer goes to 


derstand these requirements. 


a catalog, he wants to know many 
things about both the products and 
the company. He has to know that 
the product will suit his needs. In 
addition, he wants other data con- 
nected with the purchase. The catalog 
makes it easier for the prospective 
buyer to buy in proportion as it pre- 
sents him with this buying informa- 
tion. It must tell the potential buyer 
who, which, what, why, where, how. 

The potential buyer wants to know 
who the seller is. What is his repu- 
tation in business dealings and is he 
responsible? Which type of product 
will best meet his requirements? Which 
items are carried in stock and which 
must be made to order? What advan- 
tages does the product have over alter- 
nate choices? What provisions must 
he make for installing the product? 
What information is required from 
you for estimates? What service fa- 
cilities are available, and what guar- 
antees are offered? 





Add this shot to your collection of 
pipe-smoking industrial ad men and 
label it George W. Cramer, a. m., 
Goulds Pumps, Inc., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 





The potential buyer wants some as- 
surance that further investigation of 
the product will be worth while. He 
wants to know where, and under what 
circumstances, the product can be suc- 
cessfully used, and where it has been 
so used. If the manufacturer has 
branch plants, and warehouses, where 
are they located? It is quite impor- 
tant for the manufacturer to list his 
branch offices and agents and tell 
where they are located. 
facturers’ catalogs omit this informa- 
tion with the result that they thereby 
make it harder for the potential buyer 
to buy. It is a common occurrence 


Many manu- 


when potential buyers are eager to buy 
a manufacturer’s product, that they 
are unable to find out where to ad- 
dress their inquiries. Finally, he needs 
to know how to install, operate, or 
He must be guided 

requirements; he 


use the product. 
in estimating his 
must be instructed how to buy. 

Any one of these matters, if not 
adequately dealt with in the catalog, 
can cause the potential buyer incon- 
venience and make it harder instead 
of easier for him to take the next step. 
Most industrial buying is usually pre- 
ceded by three steps. First, the po- 
tential buyer makes a preliminary in- 
vestigation of competing makes of the 
product he needs. In each case he 
seeks buying information—the various 
facts and details discussed above, upon 
which he depends in making his se- 
lection. Manufacturers whose catalog 
buying information is not adequate to 
the buyer’s needs often find that the 
potential buyer has eliminated their 
products in favor of those of the firms 
whose catalogs contain the buying in- 
formation necessary to the potential 
buyer’s investigation. 

Having decided on the product, the 
potential buyer next tentatively selects 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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Here’s how Crompton & Knowles 


has been making use of 






Results of the Crompton & Knowles market research in the textile industry were printed in a colorful and elaborately illustrated booklet 
graphically showed the industry the reasons for some of its ills and indicated that modernization of equipment would go far toward correcting 


Market Research as a Guide i 


@ IT IS one thing to present a sales 
story in generalities, but far more 
effective from the results standpoint 
to present accurate, emphatic figures. 
Reliable figures are not always avail- 
able, as was the case in the weav- 
ing loom industry until a_ recent 
survey was made by Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, 
Mass., and this is the story of how 
it made profitable use of them. 
There had been talk of obsolete 
textile machinery, replacement trends 
and modernization needs, but the in- 
dustry had no authentic figures to 
present a true picture of the situa- 
tion. That there was a large replace- 
ment market was apparent, but the 
size of this market was but a matter 
of opinion, since there were no fig- 
ures to substantiate these estimates. 
“Two years ago, in 1935,” explains 
a Crompton & Knowles statement, 
‘the company was convinced that 
an accurate survey or census of box 
looms in the United States was need- 
ed. Nothing giving a true picture 
of the industry was available. What 


12 


we and our customers desired to have 
were not only totals but analyses of 
ages and types. We wanted the in- 
formation in order to direct our sales 
efforts more successfully. 

“The survey represents an accurate 
compilation of data furnished by 
customers and checked by Loom 
Works’ records.” 

It was in June, 1935, that the com- 
pany organized a special census de- 
partment and started field men on 
a personal survey of C & K weav- 
ing equipment. While a few mills 
closed their doors to the study, gen- 
eral mill coéperation was nearly 100 
per cent. 

Personal visitation was used in all 
areas where mills were fairly well 
concentrated as to location. Where 
mills were scattered, the company 
sent special census cards to be filled 
in and returned. Here again the 
company received excellent codpera- 
tion. 

After more than a year of inten- 
sive field survey, tabulation started. 
with data from 2,262 mills in thirty- 
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two states, listing a grand total of 
193,399 C& K looms of which 40.44 
per cent were cotton looms, 37.78 
per cent silk and rayon equipment, 
and 21.78 per cent woolen and 
worsted looms. The study included 
automatic and non-automatic looms, 
both running and idle, but not 
scrapped or dismantled. Each loom 
incorporated into the study thus rep- 
resented equipment in place. 
Classification sheets for tabulation 
of the census cards were arranged to 
divide looms by types, age and geo- 
graphical distribution; also loom 
characteristics (width, harness type, 
harness capacity and box capacity) 
were recorded on over 200 sheets 
which are available at Worcester to 
customers for study. 
Facts disclosed are impressive. Of 

the 193,399 C & K looms, 

18.40 per cent were less than 

ten years old 

73.48 per cent were 10 years and 

over 

§2.42 per cent were 15 years and 


over 

















recting 











over 

25.48 per cent were 25 years und 

over 

8.12 per cent were age un- 

known 
The “age unknown” group repre 
sents equipment at least fifteen years 
old. It is noteworthy that only ap- 
proximately twenty per cent can be 
called modern from an_ economic 
standpoint. 

As to location, the Northern states 
accounted for forty-four per cent of 
the silk and rayon looms and twenty- 
eight per cent each of cotton and 
woolen and worsted looms, showing 
i marked predominance of silk and 
rayon equipment. Approximately 
eighty-four per cent of looms here 
need replacement. 

In Southern states, where cotton 
predominate, only 


looms one-quar- 


ter of the total number of looms are 
less than ten years old. 

The survey was then broken down 
by products, including the cotton, 
silk and rayon, and woolen and 


Ww orsted groups. 


35.22 per cent were 20 years and 


cent “should have outlived their nor- 
mal economic usefulness.” 
Coming to the silk and_ rayon 
loom study, it was found that Penn 
sylvania and New Jersey account for 
sixty per cent of the business; Massa 
North 


twenty-three per cent; 


chusetts, Rhode Island and 
Carolina, 
with sev enteen per cent scattered over 
thirteen states. This group represents 
looms approximately seventy-five per 
cent of which are over 10 years old. 
indicating a greater degree of mod- 
ernization than either the cotton or 
woolen and worsted groups. 

In the woolen and worsted group, 
sixtey-three per cent are in New 
England; twenty-five per cent in 
New York, Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey; with twelve per cent in nine- 
teen other states. Here there are 
hf ty per cent at least twenty-five 
years old, representing the oldest 
group of all, compared to twenty per 
cent in the silk and rayon group and 
thirty-seven per cent in the cotton 
group. 

In conclusion, C & K_ states that 


up to 1920, weaving equipment was 


° Ad thd, 


Cotton looms were in largest num- 
bers in Massachusetts and North Car- 
olina, the two representing over fifty 
per cent of the total. With New 
Rhode 


Carolina and Virginia, these states 


Hampshire, Island, South 
accounted for eighty-five per cent 
of the cotton looms. The remaining 
were scattered over eighteen states. 

As to age, nine out of every ten 
C & K cotton looms in the United 
States were found to be more than 
ten years old and are candidates for 
replacement. In the cotton auto- 
matic loom group, eleven per cent 
were found to be new Type C looms, 
which replaced old automatic and 
non-automatic cotton looms, princi- 
pally in the gingham and dress goods 
ind terry towel groups. 

The survey emphasized the fact 
that automatic looms are not neces- 
sarily modern since eight out of 
every ten C & K automatic cotton 
looms were found to be more than 


ten years old. In the non-automatic 


cotton loom group, ninety-four per 
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sold mainly for increased output of 
existing fabrics. Since 1925,  vir- 
tually none has been sold for expan- 
sion in manufacture of existing 
fabrics, but rather for reducing pro- 
duction costs and for the manufac- 
ture of a new fabric which because 
of width or other conditions could 


not be woven on existing equipment. 


The study speaks for itself, dis 
closing for the first time the actual 
size of the replacement market. It 
emphatically points to a large po- 
tential replacement market, and it 
Crompton & 


Already 


these facts have been printed in an 


is this business that 


Knowles has started after. 


attractive booklet for distribution to 
potential customers and other inter 
ested sources. So eagerly have mill 
executives been to obtain these cop- 
ies that the first printing of 1,000 
copies has been exhausted and copies 


are now as valuable as gold nuggets. 
Throughout the book, the com- 
pany has tactfully woven the mod- 


ernization progress of prominent un- 
There 


is a graph showing the rate of loom 


named mills in graph form. 


modernization in an important North- 
ern mill from the zero point to sev- 
enty-four per cent of its loom units. 
Another chart, of a Southern cotton 
mill, shows loom modernization to 
the extent of fifty-nine per cent. In 
the rayon division is a graph of one 


(Continued on Page $3) 


Front page and part of the center spread of the new "“C&K Photo News" which 
has a definite part in the replacement sales drive for Crompton & Knowles 
looms by dramatizing the interest in and acceptance of the company's product 


Dm TORSE PORTANT WLS 
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Base Your Sales Anpeal 
on the Laws of Nature 


Says AN AGENCY EXECUTIVE 


If you wish your sales message to ring true, avoid 
conditioned selling talk based on variable facts which 


lack conviction and often antagonize the prospect 


@ TO THE industrial advertiser who 
wants to do an outstanding job, that 
will attract favorable attention of the 
industry he serves, the following ob- 
jectives are essential: 

1. A true and clear perspective on 
human nature as it relates to the proc- 
ess of business in its entirety. 

2. A trained understanding of how 
to formulate and express the human 
values on which the company’s name 
is established and which determine the 
quality and character wrought into its 
products. 

3. A close and clear correlation be- 
tween these human qualities and the 
design, materials and workmanship in 
the company’s product. 

4. An accurate knowledge of the 
relative importance of the product in 
the life and mind of the prospective 
buyer. 

Two things will be achieved by the 
consistent pursuit of these objectives: 
an increase in human interest and at- 
tention value; an increase in the credi- 
bility with which the reader receives 
selling copy. 

Attention value depends very large- 
ly on the perspective of the headline, 
illustration and layout; and perspec- 
tive depends on recognition and ex- 
pression of the principles which under- 
lie facts. Principles rest on laws of 
nature; they are impartial and carry a 
conviction of truth. Statements of 
facts, on the other hand, are subject 
to interpretation and are conditioned 
by many varying circumstances. It 
does not follow that because a machine 
turns out a given number of units in 
a given time in one plant, that it will 
perform likewise in another plant. To 
say in your copy that “XAB” machine 
“does more work in less time”; that 
it lowers operating cost and saves 
money”; that it “is built heavier and 
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—e 
lasts longer”; that it “does better qual- 
ity work,” is a statement of variable 
fact which may or may not be gener- 
ally true. Industrial advertising copy 
which is meant to carry a conviction 
of truth should avoid those wishful, 
loose statements, which not only fail 
to convince, but often antagonize the 
intelligent executive. 

It is the conviction of truth in the 
mind of the reader which sells him. 
He cannot get this conviction from 
variable facts, so stated as to make 
He re- 
sents every effort to create conviction 
on this flimsy basis. Because he has 
not seen or bought or used the prod- 
uct in question, he must, and should, 
base his judgment on the appeal of the 
advertisement to principles of natural 
law, which underlie all relative facts. 
“Selling arguments” which rest on 


them appear unconditional. 
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A human interest page from an insti- 
tutional campaign of Algoma Steel 
Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 








conditioned facts, half-truths, untrue 
inferences or exaggerated implications 
tend to destroy reader-faith, which is 
the manufacturer’s greatest asset. 

The conviction of truth can always 
be instilled in the reader’s mind by 
keeping facts inseparable from those 
natural laws which underlie design, 
materials and workmanship. We do not 
need to prove that glass is harder than 
iron; that an automobile travels faster 
than a horse; for nature decides these 
things. By letting nature control your 
advertising policy you can get a con- 
viction of truth founded on knowl- 
edge and experience already established 
in the reader’s mind. 

Let’s take a hard one: suppose you 
are selling a new lubricating oil which 
has a formula or special ingredient 
which you have proved in your labo- 
ratory will hold up under heat and 
wear, longer than any competitive oil. 
How can you sell this new oil on a 
basis of chemical and physical law, 
instead of conditioned facts which the 
reader, in the face of the many and 
conflicting claims made in competi- 
tive advertising, will probably not be- 
lieve? We have here, as every intel- 
ligent executive knows, a complex 
chemical problem which only some 
chemists and engineers can fully com- 
prehend. We are trying to sell industry 
in general, and to prove the quality of 
our oil, not on a basis of our trade 
mark, but on the basis of a chemical 
process or formula which gives our oil 
its special qualities. We are trying to 
make the reader understand a little 
which he will believe because it con- 
forms to known principles, rather than 
tell him much which he will not be- 
lieve because he does not know any 
principles to which he can refer our 
statements. 

We start with the fact that our 
reader knows the principle that the oil 
which stands up longest is the one 
which resists heat and friction the 
longest. Our selling job is to slowly 
educate him as to why our oil makes 
the fullest possible use of this natural 
chemical principle. In a product like 
this, you are selling chemical affinity 
and structure, which is essentially a 
thrilling and fascinating story; you 
are dealing with rigid and unchange- 
able chemical and physical laws; and 
you cannot make the reader believe 
your quality statements until he un- 
derstands them as a logical result of 
the application of these laws. When 

(Continued on Page $7) 
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Industrial 
Packaging 
Wins Awards 


Growing interest in packaging in the 
industrial field is emphasized by 
awards received by three products 
in recent packaging competitions 





Anaconda Wire & Cable Company, New York, received a bronze award in the 
1937 All-American Packaging Competition, conducted by "Modern Packaging," 
for its entry in the "Family Group." The design, created by Frank Condon, 
embodies former color scheme of black and orange and spearhead trade mark 
which was selected because of its strong visibility, easy readability, trade mark 
value, and because its simplicity permitted application to various types, sizes 
and proportions of both wholesale and retail packages which are in the line 
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The Insulite Company, Minneapolis, 
received an award in the All-Ameri- 
can competition for the transparent 
wraps developed for its wall board 
samples. These multi-color printed 
Lamarith wraps utilized the board it- 
self as a background for outline draw- 
ings, demonstrating the manner of 
use and appearance when used. The 
cellulose wraps were designed and 
printed by Milprint, Inc., Milwaukee 


Nicholson File Company, Providence, 
won first award in the competition 
for the Irwin D. Wolf awards spon- 
sored by the American Management 
Association, for the most effective 
package for a product not previously 
packaged. Designed and produced 
by Robert Gair Company, Inc., New 
York. (For marketing story of this new 
unit, see page 37, IM., Nov., 1937) 
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Cate Studies in Industrial Marketing 


-- The Carborundum Company 


Here is a manufacturer of industrial products who 
has made effective use of radio broadcasting as a 
part of its broad program of advertising to industry 


@ BEYOND the romance which has 
become attached to The Carborundum 
Company, because of its location at 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., and the fascinat- 
ing Indian legends which have entered 
homes of millions by way of the com- 
pany’s radio program—beyond all this 
is the story of an organization con- 
tinually striving to find new and bet- 
ter ways for abrasive products to serve 
industry. 

The Carborundum Company has a 
highly specialized marketing organiza- 
tion which works through its own ten 
district warehouse offices and an exclu- 
sive distributor set-up. Executive of - 
fices, the main plant and the Globar 
Division are located at Niagara Falls. 
Across the river is one of its afhliates. 
Canadian Carborundum Company, 
Ltd., while a refractory products plant 
is located at Perth Amboy, N. J. For- 
eign manufacturing afhliations com- 
prise The Carborundum Company, 
Ltd., Manchester, England, and 
Deutsche Carborundum Werke, Reis- 
holz bei Dusseldorf, Germany. 

Carborundum Brand products are 
abrasives in all forms under these gen- 
eral classifications: grinding wheels, 
polishing grains, coated abrasive prod- 
ucts, sharpening stones. In non-abra- 
sive forms are refractory products, 
laboratory and sanitary ware and Glo- 


bar Brand electric heating elements. 
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Beautiful colored transparencies of action photographs showing Carborundum 
products in use and ample seating capacity entice the industrial exposition 
visitor to the company's exhibit where he can obtain helpful information 
and suggestions for solution of his grinding and finishing problems. This 
display for the steel show was built by Beck & Wall, Inc., Cleveland 


The abrasive products are made from 
two electric furnace materials which 
the company has trade marked as 
“Carborundum” (silicon carbide) and 
“Aloxite” (crystalline alumina). 

The Carborundum marketing or- 
ganization is headed by Charles Knup- 
fer, general sales manager. Directly 
under Mr. Knupfer is E. R. Newcomb, 
sales manager for the coated abrasive 
products division, who also acts as as- 
sistant general sales manager. 

The abrasive wheels division which 
operates through the warehouse branch 


othces is divided territorially under two 
sales managers, F. J. Tone, Jr., and 
S. F. Courter. The former has juris- 
diction over the branches at Detroit, 
Cleveland, New York, Boston and 
Toronto; the latter over Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago and 
Milwaukee. The warehouse offices are 
in charge of district sales managers 
who are responsible for sales as well 
as general operations. Under this di- 
rection also are the company’s own 
direct wheel salesmen and the exclusive 
distributorships. 
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CHARLES KNUPFER 


General Sales Manager 


In the case of abrasives, Carborun- 
dum distributors are chiefly mill sup- 
ply houses having specialty men as- 
signed to these products who are 
capable of doing engineering sales 
work. These men are assisted by the 
company’s branch men. All territo- 
ries, however, are not allotted on an 
exclusive basis because of the highly 
specialized nature of the business in 
some districts such as in Detroit, Pitts- 
burgh and similar points where engi- 
neering and buying practice makes di- 
rect selling advisable. 

Other jobber and dealer trade is han- 
dled under the hardware division with 
George FE. Dresser in charge. This 
business is directed through national 
jobbing houses by the company’s own 
direct salesmen, although in some in- 
stances the jobber’s sales organization 
is relied on exclusively, especially in the 
thin markets. 

Next to wheels, coated abrasives are 
one of the most important and widely 
used Carborundum products, and _ be- 
cause of their broad application come 
in for special attention under Mr. 
Newcomb and two assistant sales man- 
agers, F. H. Manley, Jr., and Howard 
Kull. These products find wide use 
outside the metal working industries 
in such fields as wood working, metal 
finishing, shoe manufacturing and re- 
pairing and others. Some of this busi- 
ness is handled through distributive or- 
ganizations serving these fields. 

Another division, under John Mac- 
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Arthur, specializes on abrasive grains, 
powders, buffing materials and polish- 
ing wheels, while the stone, glass and 
terra cotta industry sales come under 
the direction of Milton F. Young. 

Carborundum Brand silicon carbide 
has been developed for applications 
other than abrasives. Its inherent prop- 
erties make it invaluable as a refrac- 
tory material which is marketed under 
the trade name of “Carbofrax” and in- 
cludes brick, tile, muffles and cements. 
These products are made at the Perth 
Amboy plant and are sold by a special 
organization headed by C. E. Hawke. 
Representatives of this division are lo- 
cated at the Cleveland, Chicago and 
Pittsburgh branch offices and the sales 
work is of a sales engineering type. 
Distribution is made through sales 
agents covering the steel and heat 
treating industries and direct where 
volume dictates. 


made at the Niagara Falls, N. Y., plant. 

While in the abrasives division of 
Carborundum there are thousands of 
standard specification items, neverthe- 
less there is constant demand for spe- 
cials to meet unusual conditions or to 
speed up work or give new finishes to 
A great deal of this 
work accompanies new developments 
and changes in the field of steels and 
alloys. To this work Carborundum 
has contributed greatly with new 


regular work. 


grinding and _ finishing practices. 
George W. Chormann is manager of 
the sales engineering department, with 
Boyd Work as his assistant. The staff 
of this department works closely with 
the research laboratory and is con- 
stantly in the field working in the 
plants of customers helping them with 
grinding operations to attain greater 
efficiency and better results. 


The engineering and research depart- 





FRANK J. TONE, JR. 


Sales Manager. Wheel Sales Department 


A similar set-up takes care of mar- 
keting the Globar elements used for 
extremely high temperatures. Karl 
Rogers is responsible for the sale of 
these products. 

The Perth Amboy plant also makes 
porous mediums, which are used in fil- 
tration. These products are sold direct 
to the consumer with Frank C. Roe, 
sales manager, a sanitary engineer, di- 
recting the marketing effort. This divi- 
sion also produces refractory labora- 
tory ware, such as combustion boats, 
flame rings, crucibles, muffles, and 
tubes, etc. This division also markets 
the porous plates and tubes used in 
sewerage treatment plants which are 


S. F. COURTER 


Sales Manager, Wheel Sales Department 


ments always are working with prob- 
lems of grinding and finishing new 
alloys and materials as it must keep 
ahead of industry in these matters so 
that the proper abrasives will be ready 
for use on them once they become 
adopted by industry in new applica- 
tions. This work is carried on in close 
coéperation with builders of grinding 
machines so that the correct machine 
and wheel combination will be avail- 
able once a new material or a new 
process is adopted. 

Although Carborundum has affli- 
ate plants in Canada, England, and 
Germany, it does a large volume of 
export business from the Niagara Falls 
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FRANCIS D. BOWMAN 
Advertising Manager 


plant. George E. McGuire is sales 
manager for export trade which in- 
cludes all Carborundum products. He 
also directs the sales effort to railroads, 
and federal and state 


traction lines 


governments. 

The company has a sales office man- 
ager at its home office, E. R. Baxter, 
who oversees all sales correspondence, 
contracts, paper 
and cloth). Another interesting ac- 
tivity is that of James Edmonson who 
is in charge of systems for the branch 
warehouse offices and the Carborun- 
dum departments of the distributors. 
Mr. Edmonson sees that effective sys- 
tems are established for handling stock 
records and other matters for ease of 


agreements (except 


operation and effective control. 
With such a specialized and exten- 
sive sales organization set-up, and the 


Carborundum has been alert to the 
advantages of good design in pack- 
aging as shown by this striking car- 
ton for an Aloxite sharpening stone 








specialized application of the product, 
the Carborundum effort 
must necessarily be backed up by sales 
promotion and advertising of similar 
character. This work is directed by 
Francis D. Bowman, advertising man- 


marketing 


ager, whose assistant is T. W. Hall. 
The advertising department has its 
own office manager; a sales literature 
division; a photographic division; and 
a display building division. Practically 
material is created 
Publication 


all advertising 
within the department. 
copy, likewise, is in most cases orig- 
inated here and then developed by the 
agency, Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc., Buffalo, who makes the 
layouts, gets finished art work, engrav- 
ings, plates and does the placing. 

Carborundum products are sold to 
twenty-two classifications of industry 
and to reach these most effectively 
with advertising, the company uses a 
list of forty-seven business publica- 
tions and six consumer publications, 
including farm papers. Copy for pub- 
lication advertising is specific and is 
featured by installation and action pic- 
tures. Dealer copy suggests ways of 
increasing sales and sometimes is used 
to promote seasonal window displays 
in which some Carborundum product 
may be included, but not necessarily 
featured exclusively. 

Mr. Bowman believes in merchandis- 
ing the company’s advertising to the 
men in the field, and for this purpose 
each month reprints a selection of cur- 
rent ads in booklet form. The front 
page carries the heading, “Carborun- 
dum Advertising” and a sales message 
or a word of good cheer from the ad- 
vertising department. The company 
has another house organ known as the 
“Indian Head” which goes to 22,000 
hardware dealers. At times this pub- 
lication drops its booklet form and un- 
folds as a broadside to focus attention 
on some special event of the market- 
ing or promotion program. 

Aside from the house organs, Car- 
borundum limited amount of 
direct mail material which heralds new 


uses a 


products or special applications. Grown 


up as part of the institution is the 
famous Carborundum calendar, large 
hanger type, with twelve months 


around the border, framing full color 
reproductions of fascinating and beau- 
tiful views of Niagara Falls, and pieces 
of raw “Carborundum” and “Aloxite” 
in their brilliant natural colors. This 
calendar has been issued annually for 
the last twenty-seven years, and is sent 


to names supplied by the salesmen; a 
few deliveries are made personally by 
them. 

The advertising department builds 
and maintains its own mailing list 
from reports. Addressograph 
plates are used and the filing is by 
product classification. 


sales 


The company has but one general 
catalog and that covers the abrasive 
wheel line, listing and illustrating all 
types and sizes manufactured. Other 
Carborundum products are covered in 
specialized and___ booklets, 
which in cases amount to treatises of 
A standard size of five by 
for 


catalogs 


practice. 
seven inches has been adopted 
these booklets, some of which carry 
pictorial self-covers, others having 
covers of heavier stock with symbolic 
designs. Carborundum makes use of 
prefiled catalog volumes in several in- 
dustries. 

The advertising department’s dis- 
play division creates and builds displays 
for branch office windows, distributors 


Carborundum publication advertising is dram 
and forceful and designed to do a definite sel 
job in twenty-two industries which are covered 
forty-seven business publications in addition to 
consumer and farm publications. The two-p 
spread shown at the bottom of this illustratio 
given recognition this month by The C 
Chasers in O. K. As Inserted feature on page 
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industrial and trade shows. 


The company exhibits at all the major 


and for 


shows covering industries it serves. 
These displays feature the Carborun- 
dum products of specific application 
to the field covered by the show and 
include demonstrations wherever prac- 
ticable. The display division is respon- 
sible for setting up the exhibit and the 
advertising department directs it. 

The display division also makes up 
educational exhibits for schools which 
include samples of the crude materials 
used to make Carborundum and 
Aloxite, some of the crystals as they 
come out of the electric furnace, and 
a few samples of finished products. 
This material is packed in an attrac- 
tive box and includes a supply of “The 
Romance of Carborundum,” a twenty- 
four page envelope 
booklet. 

The Carborundum Company has 
made effective use of industrial motion 


enclosure size 


pictures in its sales work and for gen- 
eral educational purposes. One of these, 
“Jewels of Industry,” comprises six 
reels which take one and a half hours 
to show. It is a silent picture with 
some scenes in natural color, and was 


produced by Audio Productions, Inc., 
New York. Prints are available in both 


The 


s about the creation of the company’s 


16mm. and 35mm. sizes. story 


two appli- 


abrasives and their general 


ciations. Showings are made before 


engineering associations, purchasing 
agents, clubs, superintendent and fore- 
men organizations, apprentice schools, 
general industrial and business organi- 
zations and technical schools and col- 
Car- 


leges. In addition to this film, 


borundum has several shorter ones 


which are available for showings 
through the U. S. Mines 


and the YMCA distribution plan. 


Bureau of 


Crowning the Carborundum Com- 


pany’s advertising and promotional 


program, no doubt, is the interna- 


known Carborundum radio 
program, which for the 
years has been on the air for twenty 
weeks during the fall and winter sea- 
sons. The last series was on eighteen 
stations of the Columbia net work and 
comprised a half hour program going 
on the air from the net work’s Buffalo 
station WGR. The program consists 
of band music by the fifty-eight-piece 
Carborundum band conducted by Ed- 
ward D’Anna and occasionally by fa- 
mous band men as guest conductors. 
Mr. Bowman writes and arranges all 
the does the announcing, 


tionally 


last twelve 


programs, 
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The character of Carborundum advertising literature and catalogs is of high 


quality with judicious use of color and illustrations. 
typical product booklets which also serve as application manuals. 
center spread is from the issues of 


left which featured the 
Told in the Long House” 
radio program. 


At the top are shown 


The 
"Indian Head" shown at the lower 
Carborundum broadcast to the trade. ‘Tales 


is the booklet of Indian legends offered in the 
“Carborundum Advertising” 


keeps the marketing organ- 


ization acquainted with the broad program of publication advertising 


and relates an Indian legend which has 
become one of the unique and most 
interesting features of radio programs 
of the day. 

Carborundum is more than pleased 
with its experience with radio. It pro- 
vides that broad general coverage used 
in an advertising program the size of 
Carborundum’s, and to Mr. Bowman’s 
evaluation based on mail received and 
field surveys, it does the job more ef- 
fectively than any other general me- 
dium ever used. 

Although The Carborundum Com- 
pany manufactures some products 
which find their outlet through hard- 
ware stores to the consumer and house- 
holder, the radio program is not de- 
signed especially to promote that part 
of the business, but rather the indus- 
trial end. This has been a moot ques- 


tion whenever the Carborundum pro- 
gram has been discussed or mentioned 
in industrial advertising circles, but 
the Carborundum management is con- 
vinced of its effectiveness in promot- 
ing the sales of its products to indus- 
try and no doubt will continue to be 
used especially for that purpose for 
years to come. During the broadcast 
season the program is promoted in the 
company’s industrial paper advertising 
by use of a small silhouette band leader 
and “Tune in the Carborundum Band 
Saturdays at 7:30 P. M., E. S. T., Co- 
lumbia Chain.” 

These are the policies and the sales 
promotion and advertising efforts 
which The Carborundum Company 
has found effective in marketing one 
of the best known lines of industrial 
products in the world. 
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Ralph H. Lasday advises an appeal 


| Building the Industrie, 


to human nature in 


* THERE are three classes of partici- 
pants in industrial shows. The first 


ind smallest group, look upon the 


show as a valuable advertising and 
promotional medium; understand the 
objectives which may be realized, and 
plan their exhibits and show opera- 
tions intelligently. This small group 
derives full measure of return on in- 
dustrial 


exposition investments. 


The second group of participants 


recognize vaguely some potential 


industrial show Ss, but some- 


third di- 


value of 
how they are mystified by 
mensional presentations. They seem 
to be groping for that elusive formula 
which assures 


adequate return on 


show investment. 


Unfortunately, a very large third 


group of participants enter a show 
as though it were a policeman’s souve- 
nir annual. They appropriate meagre 
funds reluctantly and participate only 
because it’s the thing to do; it’s a 
gesture to the national association 
operating the show; competitors are 
entered or distributors and customers 
have exerted pressure on them to en- 
ter. This group plans for no definite 


returns and obtains none. 


It is difficult to imagine a more ir- 


rational and unbusinesslike attitude 


than is shown by many companies in 


Either the show 


their show activities. 


*Exhibit Consultant, New York 
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is a medium which is a wholesome, 
constructive, profitable factor in dis- 
tribution, or it isn’t. If it isn’t, 
there is no point at all in participat- 
ing and no company is justified in ex- 
pending a red penny in that direction. 
The resale costs ot goods already run 
from two to ten times the costs of 
production. Surely, there iS no eco- 


nomic justification for adding to 
these costs via the trade show unless 
it can be made to produce an adequate 


return on its investment. 


But how may the industrial expo- 
sition be made to enhance returns on 
its investment? The solution to this 
problem is not so difficult if we re- 
gard the show as another advertising 
and promotional medium. Precisely 


the same elements which make for 
good advertising and good promotion 
make for good show operation. 

The secret lies in playing down 
self-interest as reflected in institution 
and product emphasis and playing up 
the product to the 


human 


the service of 
user and appealing to the 
and personal interests of the prospec- 
Therein lies the road 
to profits whether in shows, publica- 


tive purchaser. 


tion advertising, selling—or in fact, 
all business procuring efforts. 

Thus, if we constantly apply cus- 
tomer interest values to business show 
planning and operation, we know we 
are on the right track. 





A highly informative exhibit planned 
with an eye to attracting the visitor 
on the aisle, drawing him into the 
exhibit and keeping himself occupied 
after he is in. Note the turn-table 
photo transparencies near the aisle. 
As the visitor follows the circle into 
the booth, his next step is to push 
buttons and participate in the selling 
story. This is followed by a product 
and a service-to-user story. A good 
example of an effective appeal to 
consumer self interest. Note that 
this exhibit is only 5!/, ft. high. Built 
for the Waugh Equipment Company, 
by The Displayers, New York City 


What Is an Exhibit? 

Let us first define an exhibit. The 
product or 
That 


interpreta- 


dictionary says it is a 
group of products on display. 
is obviously an obsolete 
tion. Present day designers add to 
this definition—a group of products 
on display in an atmosphere of fine 
modern design. Again, a selfish, in- 
troverted interpretation, omitting any 
reference to consumer and human in- 
terest. 

Put yourself in the shoes of a pro- 
spective customer. Are you primar- 
ily interested in a picture of a plant 
or a parade of products? Is it an 
exposition of how good the product 
is or how it works that impels you to 
Isn’t it rather what 
that product will do for you that 


Aren’t 


place an order? 


opens up your check book? 
you primarily interested in what the 
Will it in- 


crease your sales, or your profits, or 


product will do for you? 


reduce expense or fatigue in produc- 
tion, or speed up operations or im- 
prove distributor or customer rela- 
tions? 

Aren’t you only secondarily inter- 
ested in the product as a tool to ac- 
complish the profit or service mo- 
tive? Aren’t you only indirectly in- 
terested in the company behind the 
product? 

A small ten-foot exhibit of a new 
type of motor base that automatically 
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tightens transmission belting derived 
excellent returns on a show invest- 
ment for American Pulley Co., Phil- 
adelphia, by dramatizing the con- 
sumer motive. Instead of highlight- 
ing the motor base or the manner in 
which it works, this company fea- 
tured the fact that the motor base 
saves up to fifty per cent in mainte- 
nance costs. Nearby, in secondary 
position was a small demonstration 
machine to prove this major premise. 
In third position were some photo- 
graphs of types of installations. The 
general design was indirectly inter- 
pretive of the fact that the ex- 
hibitor was alive, modern and ag- 
gressive. 

This small exhibit, moreover, re- 


vealed other interesting visitor reac- 








will be attracted by a presentation 
that sets up a clear-cut major con- 
sumer-interest focal point. You will 
perhaps note many focal points com- 
prised of some animated gadget—a 
moving belt showing products on pa- 
rade, or a turn-table of meaningless 
content, or an enlarged reproduction 
of a product, or an aerial photo of 
the plant. 

If you are a “decision” executive 
you probably will be bored by these 
monotonous and amateurish efforts to 
catch and hold your attention. You 
will know that these exhibitors have 
been taken in by the “animation 
fetish” which is being fostered by 
some exhibit contractors in two mis- 
taken beliefs. First, that they will 
attract crowds, which is not always 


hibit or Profit 


tions. There was nothing in the ex- 
hibit to attract great throngs of vis- 
itors. But there was sufhcient ap- 
peal to attract “decision” executives. 
The exhibit was not overcrowded 


either with products or _ scientific 
presentations to confuse, but there 
was adequate data to hold the at- 
tention of important executives. 
There was a particularly fine advan- 
tage in this when there were more 
visitors present than the attendant 
could effectively setve. The charac- 
ter of the presentation inspired many 


] 


leads of substance to be followed 


ifter the show. 


Animated Focal Points. 


\s a business show visitor you often 
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desirable, and second, that they will 


tell a story, which they dp not. 


It is accepted by show managers 
and important exhibitors that under 
general conditions an exhibit which 
draws twenty per cent of total at- 
tendance performs a good job in at- 
tracting visitors. Thus, in a show 
which has a total attendance of 10,- 
000 visitors, 2,000 will attend an 
exhibit, eighty-five per cent of them 
in a peak traffic load of thirty hours 
during the week of the show. This 
means that there will be on the aver- 
age of one visitor a minute to be 
served. 

These observations point to cer- 
tain logical and inescapable conclu- 
sions: 

(a) There is a point of diminish- 

ing returns to crowds in exhibit 

space. 


(b) To aid sales representatives to 


Successful use of motion pictures in 
an exhibit. An antidote against show 
fatigue. While they rest, the visitors 
are absorbing a sales story. Note 
how columns are put to productive 
work instead of proving obstacles, 
for effective presentation. The photo- 
enlargements have been selected to 
portray men at work, instead of cata- 
log illustrations of products to strike 
a more human customer response. 
Built for National Steel Corporation 
by Ivel Corporation, New York City 








Putting life into a trade mark to ef- 
fect high memory retention value. 
The little figure is made up of various 
products of The Bristol Company to 


resemble a man. The figure moves 
its hand and turns its head as it 
points to changing sales messages. 
By Carter and Miller, Inc., New York 


serve these visitors, the background 
should tell a sales story to keep vis- 
itors occupied until the attendant is 
free. 

(c) Standard booth equipment, 
fabric backgrounds, arty and overly 
decorated exhibits, and meaningless 
or complicated animated gadgets 
serve no productive purpose and in- 
deed are wasteful and uneconomic. 
(d) Extra large space in itself 
means nothing in selling power. 
Large corporations dominating a 
business show with preferred loca- 
tions and huge exhibit areas over- 
whelm a visitor by their size and 


might in a negative manner. 
Technical Executives Are Human. 


Not long ago it was my privilege 
to visit with two engineers of an in- 
dustrial manufacturer whose whole 
approach to their product and mar- 
ket was of dignified, scientific na- 
ture. Both engineers were high cali- 
The three of us were 


Obviously on se- 


bre executives. 
“in conference.” 
rious business. There was a telephone 
call to the operator that we should 
not be disturbed. In this serious 
would never imagine 
It was a little 


meeting one 


what engrossed us. 
paper souvenir given away at one of 
the industrial shows, in which the 
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A fine gesture to distributors whose photographs were included as part of the 


Thermoid exhibit. 


humanizing dealer relations. 


paper was lined with a _ chemical. 
Lighting one end on which a row of 
race horses appeared, the glow of 
light followed the 


the paper—a veritable horse-race by 


chemical across 
fire. We were all as entranced as a 
group of young school boys. 

In the Heating and Ventilating 


New York 


uary, there was presented in one ¢xX- 


Show held in last. Jan- 


hibit a marionette show in which pup- 


pets cle erly told a sugar-coated 


sales _ story. Performances were 


scheduled every half hour. The 


tendants advised me that this pro- 


motional feature had remarkable pull 


ing powers for even “decision” ex 


ecutives, many ot whom W aited in 


literature ind 


minutes until 


the space examining 


products for twenty 
the next performance. 


sometimes I wonde: W hether the 


industrial exhibitor does not take 
himself, his product and his presenta 
tion much too seriously. The “de 
cision” technical executive is a hu 
man being before he is a purchasing 
igent. He has the same organs, and 
senses and reacts emotionally to the 
same stimuli as non-technical execu 
tives. 


Industrial exhibits, row on row, 


are monotonously modern with an 


atmosphere of stiff, formal and 


haughty beauty. If we accept the 


major premise of this article that 


visitors react first to human appeal 
to their self-interests, rather than to 
product or resource, we must admit 
that the exhibit must loosen up, be 
more human, employ more showman- 
ship in dramatizing the reasons to buy 


in order to sell. 
Dramatizing Trade Marks. 
Take the 


It is recognized that an exhibit may 
with the 
Third 


vertising has fine 


matter of trade marks. 


tie in general advertising 


campaign. dimension in ad- 


memory reten tion 


\ alue. 
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This is in keeping with modern merchandising trends ef 
Designed by Carter and Miller, Inc., New York 


J. E. Rhoads & Son, Philadelphia, 
manufacturers of transmission belting, 
have a trade mark of two arms tug- 

This mark is 
tags and labels 
as well as business paper advertising. 
In their last exhibit the company put 
life into the trade mark. The arms 
and hands were hand-carved into life 


ging a piece of belting. 
used on all stationery, 


size figures and mechanically actuated 
to simulate a natural tugging motion 


This 


illuminated 


on an actual piece of belting. 


feature was theatrically 


and prominently displayed. Visitors 
to that exhibit are not forgetting that 


trade mark. 


Similarly, The 
Waterbury, 


Bristol 


manufacturer of 


Company, 
Conn., 
recording instruments, has for years 
employed a trade mark of a little man 


made up to resemble the products it 


makes. As in the above instance, 
the little fellow is used on station- 
ery, tags and labels. At its last ex 


hibit, the little fellow was built in 
third dimension and mechanically ac- 
tivated to move his head and point to 
sales Showman- 


animated messages. 


ship even in trade marks! 
Capitalizing Dealer Relations. 


The business show has many possi- 
bilities for strengthening dealer and 
distributor relations. And here again 
human interest values may be made 


to pay dividends. 


Take the instance of Thermoid 
Rubber Trenton, N. J., 


manufacturer of brake linings. For 


Company, 


the Automotive Service Show it de- 
sired to step closer to Class A distribu- 
tors. Twenty-eight feet of a sixty- 
foot exhibit was to be devoted to a 
photo mural of twenty-four selected 


would be 


Telegrams were 


distributors, all of whom 
present at the show. 
sent to these distributors located in 
all parts of the to send 
in their photographs to be used as 
part of the exhibit. One could 


imagine twenty-four barber shops and 


country 
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photographers, serving 


excited customers in 


twenty-four 
twenty-four 
twenty-four cities about the same time. 
The photographs arrived promptly. 
These were enlarged to huge propor- 
tions and each enlargement was iden- 


tified by name and address. Needless 
to say, the distributors lingered 
around their photos and _ brought 


around their friends. It was a grand 
idea. After the show, there 
twenty-four demands for twenty-four 
photo enlargements. 

Or, take the case of Hyatt Roller 
Bearings Division of General Motors, 
which sought an idea to personalize 
its exhibit at the Southern Textile 
Show. In advance of the show it 
wrote to important customers to send 
in samples of fabrics on which their 
production specialized. These were to 
be used as part of the background, 
with each sample identified by man- 
ufacturer, much to the delight of the 
assured visitors to the exhibit. 

Here is a roller bearing manufac- 
turer displaying fabrics at a fabric 
show with an eye to the utilization of 


were 


human interest values. 
Humanizing Exhibit Materials. 


As we view many exhibits at a 
wide variety of industrial shows, we 
see the passing of allegorical or sym- 
bolic figures. Once upon a time, in- 
dustry was symbolized by a huge fig- 
ure of bulging arms and muscles or a 
powerful arm grasping forked light- 
ning. But today, we highlight Joe 
W askoliski, 


machine, to represent the human values 


a typical worker at his 
of industry. It is a splendid gesture 
to labor’s contribution to business. 
This human angle has not been util- 
ized, however, in the selection of 
photographs to be used in exhibits. 
Many companies like to show pictures 
of products or installations of prod- 
ucts. It strikes a more human re- 
sponse if the photographs thus se- 
lected portrayed a workman perform- 
ing some function—or the product in 
Photo- 


graphs of products alone leave one 


actual use after installation. 


cold. 

Even in pre-show promotion, show- 
manship and human interest values 
pay dividends. A small New Jersey 
manufacturer of carpet sweepers 
wanted to assure the attendance of 
important buyers to his space at a 
trade show. He sent invitations to 
these buyers by Western Union mes- 
senger boys who carried homing 

(Continued on Page $1) 
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It is most important to determine 


the purpose of your letter if you would 


Write Sales Letters that Get Action 


By HERB MERCREADY 
Advertising Manager 


MAGNUS CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
GARWOOD, N. J. 


@ IT MAY sound trite to suggest 
that the purpose of a letter be given 
serious consideration at the outset of 
the writing of it. Nevertheless, from 
my observation this thought bears no 
little mention in this matter of build- 
ing a successful sales letter. A large 
number of the letters daily crossing 
my desk, and yours, show a woeful 
lack of thought of the purpose for 
which they were designed, and thus 
fail to get action. 

Obviously, any letter which reaches 
the intended recipient and is read will 
make some kind of an impression for 
the person who wrote the letter. But, 
that is far different from succeeding 
in getting the recipient to do what 
you wish. 

We all have different sales letter 
problems. Some are satisfied in merely 
registering with the recipient some 
sales point about a product; others 
seek to go a step further and obtain 
in expression of interest from the re- 
cipient perhaps in the form of a re- 
quest for literature or more informa- 
tion. Still others seek an actual or- 
der as a result of the sales letter. 

It is evident that these three types 
of letters follow separate tracks of 
thought as distinct as though they 
went in as many different directions 
f the compass. 


The appeal upon which a letter is 
based must depend a lot on both the 
iture and merchandising of the prod- 
ict in question. But, if one has in 
nind the purpose of arousing interest 
mn the part of the prospect, to the 
oint of some definite action—that 
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action and the necessary steps which 
will encourage it, must all be taken into 
consideration before a letter is sent 
on its errand. 

These points, too, may sound trite 
—but all of us, in common with the 
multitude, have stumbled at various 
times on just such simple matters. 

I recall one case where we were 
seeking to introduce a product, the 
method of using which was somewhat 
new and unique. Imagine our sur- 
prise one day to discover suddenly 
that one of our letters, while it beau- 
tifully described the product, com- 
pletely overlooked one of the basic 
features of the new method embody- 
ing its use! A prospect in the field 
to whom this letter was addressed 
called our attention to this neglected 
feature. 

This is but an example of what 
may happen when all the details of the 
purpose are not carefully checked all 
the way through. In this case, it was 
necessary to ask ourselves again, “Just 
what is it we wish the prospect to 
do?” In reading through the letter, 
we intended it to lead the prospect 
through a word picture of the product 
and its new method of application. 
Therefore, it was essential that every 
step, every individual feature of that 
method be most clearly delineated—in 
order that the final decisive action on 
the part of the prospect be adequately 
assured. 

I mention this because it is these 
details of purpose that so often trip 
up the writer of industrial sales let- 
ters. 

True, it is not possible to pack into 
any letter too much material without 
danger of over-loading and boring the 
reader. Nevertheless, it is essential 
that everything go into that letter, 
if it is to accomplish its intended pur- 


When Writing 
Your Sales Letter... 


Give it a real PURPOSE 
Carry out that PURPOSE 
Give it ATTENTION value 
Give it DESIRE value 

Give it INTEREST value 
Give It ACTION value 

Use and build into it DISPLAY 


VALUE, to help these other 
values 


Employ the dash — 


Use SHORT paragraphs 

But let the length of the letter 
come to where it may—so 
long as it tells the story sim- 
ply, completely and to the 
point! 


Pour into it your PERSON- 
ALITY! 


Let the PURPOSE of the letter | 
come to the final point 
couched in the most pleas- 
antly persuasive language 
you know! 





pose that will satisfactorily answer 
this question—‘does this letter give 
sufficient information to answer all 
reasonable questions that may arise in 
the prospect’s mind?” 

If the answer to that question falls 
in the negative, then that letter is 
lacking at some point. Of course, if 
the letter is designed only to stir up 
a certain amount of advance interest, 
depending upon a request for further 
details, or a salesman’s call, to supply 
the balance of the information—then 
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A German bolt manufacturer used a transparent plastic replica of an automo- 
bile motor to show the advantages of using high tensile bolts to reduce weight 





1 negative answer to this question may 


be qualified. 


Having determined the purpose of 
a letter, it is next essential to build 
the letter itself following some of the 
mentioned in the preceding 
urticle. (P. 18, IM., March, 1938.) 


The short paragraphs, the clean-cut 


points 


running through Attention, Interest, 


Desire and Action are all basic. 


So many letters that we see, how- 


ever, seriously violate another point 
—one which we would assume to be 
very close to the advertising-minded 
sales letter writer. I refer to the dis 
play qualities of a sales letter. 

After all, a letter is every bit as 
important as a 7x10 ad, occupying as 
it does practically the same amount of 
space. Were vou or I to sit down and 
design a full page id, costing as it 
does i sizable amount ot money-we 
would give some serious thought and 
ittention to the question of dis play 
value We would think of the head 
line—we would provide an interesting 
illusts 1tion we would order the text 
matter of the ad set in a good type 
face, and tie it all into a pleasing la) 
out! Why not take those same points 
into consideration when building i 
sales letter? 

The illustration may not be there 

that throws all the more weight and 
burden on the text of the letter itself. 
That calls all the more for some serious 
thought to this subject of sales letter 
layout! 

How refreshing it is to receive a 
letter in which perhaps one paragraph 


it least is indented differently than 


the others! That is the simplest point 


of letter layout construction that I 
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know of—yet how few use it con- 
sistently! 

If one has a series of sales points 
to get across—why should they be 
buried within the borders of an ordi- 
nary paragraph? If your salesman was 
on the spot, he would point these out 


Why 


shouldn’t the good sales letter follow 


to the prospect in 1-2-3 order! 


the steps of good salesmanship, which 
it emulates? 

Next, there is one of the least used 
methods of punctuation I know of, 
which is always ready to go to work 
industrial 
That 


is, the dash. It goes without saying 


to the advantage of the 


sales letter—if used correctly! 


that this mark of punctuation cannot 
be used promiscuously, but there are 
many places where it can be used to 
the advantage of the display value and 
Only 


layout of a good sales letter. 


common sense can dictate how and 


W hen. 


Thus, having clearly determined the 


purpose; having given our letter a 
style that is pleasing and at the same 
time making for easier reading; hay 
ing told our story, quickly and to 


the point; we come to two other 
points that enter in, and which, to 
my mind, are almost synonymous— 


personality and enthusiasm. 

Each of us has a _ personality—an 
originality which lies latent within us. 
That 
consciously is given expression in the 
And, 


the more successful the sales letter, 


personality consciously or un- 


sales letters which we write. 


the more the writer has succeeded in 
pouring his personality—his enthusi- 
asm—his originality into its making! 

We sit down to write a letter. The 





subject of the letter is intensely in- 
teresting to us, because we have seen 
our product—we know what benefits 
it has brought to others. As we go 


about putting these thoughts into 


constructive and logical sequence, 
that enthusiasm of ours gets in be- 
tween the lines. It is that intangible 
element which encourages decisive ac- 
tion on the part of the prospect. For, 
enthusiasm properly tempered, carries 


with it sincerity and conviction. 

A majority of the letters which we 
receive have as their basic purpose a 
desire for us as the reader to take 
some appropriate action. Along these 
lines, I have kept a number of letters 
in which the final plea for action on 
the part of the reader was so well put 
as to be all-impelling and hard to 
resist. 

Here’s one of those appeals which 
makes you almost want to take the 
desired action regardless of the conse- 
quences: 

I've got the booklet you've 
been looking for. It's a dandy. 
It's free. I want to send you a 


cop’ 


ee 


That man wants to do something 
for me so badly that I am not sure 
but that I'll let him do it! Isn’t that 
the way it makes you feel? 

Quaker City Rubber Company uses 


an appeal in one of its letters that 


I like. It goes like this: 

Mind you the enclosed 
prepaid envelope doesn't in 
inv way obligate you. Wed 
certainly appreciate a word 
from you... and for your 


urtesy ... one million on 
hundred thanks. 
Now I ask you, who could take 
offense at an appeal of that sort? 
Clayton Manufacturing Company, 


out in California, uses this one: 


= ’ 
ine encliosea post cara 1S 
ur ticket, Mall lt today. 


If you are writing to a customer 
ind your object is, quite naturally, an 
other order, what more likely thing is 
there for you to do than to end your 
letter with a simple request for it? 

The Nebraska Sales Book Company 
faces the matter very boldly and yet 
most unoffensively— 


When may we ship your 
next order? 
There’s something human about 
“taking a man up” on a proposition. 
Wurzburg Brothers, down in Mem- 
phis, draw on this feature in an end 
ing to one of their letters: 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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@ FIRST off, we want to award the 
Boost-of-the-Month to the surprising- 
ly large number of industrial adver- 
tisers who are not only being valiant 
but smart in continuing their sched- 
ules during these unfortunate times. 

The reason we think these 
tisers are smart is that we believe that 


adver- 


businesses are built as well as wrecked 
The big 


success of the prosperity era is likely 


during periods of depression. 


to be the fellow who was doing an 


aggressive selling job during the de- 
pression. 

We heard of a manufacturer the 
other day who complained that the so- 
called “recession” began, for him, last 
March (1937). Yet we 


two big competitors didn’t begin to 


know his 
feel it until recently. The complain- 
er is not sales-minded, he makes no 
effort towards intelligent promotion, 
his advertising, if any, is not con- 


Now, 


smart promoters 


structive. his competitors are 
and big advertisers. 
We doubt that they make any better 
better 


product or give any prices, 


but they were able to hang on to 


prosperity a lot longer than the first 
fellow we mentioned. Their business 
now is punk, true enough, but they 
were the last to be hit. Similarly, 
they’re going to be the first to pick 
up. Because they’re s/ill doing a swell 
idvertising job. 
There are a lot of reasons for ad 
vertising during a depression. First, 
in advertising campaign is evidence 
though perhaps false) of prosperous 
business, and people like to deal with 
successful firms—on the grounds per- 
aps that that success is deserved 
hrough reason of a better product or 
omething. So any advertising—good 
° bad—does this much: it labels you 


s active. 


K. 


AS INSERTED 


Life .. 


Guarantees and Prestige . . 





The O. K. As Inserted 
Sound Slide Film 


@ THE sound slide film in 
which The Copy Chasers 
dramatize the O. K. As In 
serted feature will be shown 
at the following N. I. A. A. 
chapter meetings, and all 
readers of INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING are invited to 
attend and view the presen- 
tation and participate in the 
discussion: 

April 8 — Eastern Industrial 
Advertisers, all-day semi- 
nar, Hotel Adelphia, Phila- 
delphia. 

April 11-—Technical Publicity 
oe on,Engineers 

club, New York, 6:30 p. m. 

April 13 Industrial Market 
ers of New Jersey, Newark 
Athletic Club, Newark, 
6:30 p. m. 

April 15 Adver- 
tising Association, Univers- 
ity ( Clul , Boston, 6:30 p. m. 

May Mil son Asso- 
ciation of Industrial Adver- 
tisers, "Pu blic Service Build- 


ing, 7:30 p. m. 


Technical 











Another reason is that there is 


plenty of buying going on during a 


depression. It doesn’t often reach 
the point of ink on orders, but there’s 
a lot of ‘“making-up-minds” that will 
spell sales for some people when the 
market first feels free to spend a 
little. 


make people 


It usually takes some time to 
“want” something—a de- 
pression gives you plenty of it (and 
elbow-room, too, for your competi- 
tors may cancel) for building up that 


want. How many of your customers 
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Leadership, Legs and 
Screws and Bearings... . 


plus Notes 


their plants 


“Now when times 


are wandering around 
these days, saying, 
get better, I’ll do this and that’? Are 
they associating your product with 
any of their plans? 

Then, too, the manufacturers of 
cost-cutting equipment ought to find 
audience these days. Sales 
aren’t easy, of course, for even cost- 


a ready 


cutting equipment costs money, but 
there are some sales, and it’s possible 
for one company to get more than its 
ordinary share. 

But the important point is this— 
some of you industrial manufacturers 
are going to emerge from this de- 
pression with a whole skin and all of 

sudden you’re going to be hit with 
a load of orders as the result of the in- 
telligent advertising you’re doing now. 
And others, who thought that a de- 
pression was a smart time for horn- 
pulling-in, are going to find that the 
awakening market has forgotten all 
about them, has already switched al- 
legiance to somebody else who didn’t 
curl up the minute selling got hard. 


Legs 

As youngsters, we've all wished we 
could be employed in a candy store 
where the tempting array of sweets 
would always be within the reach of 
And then 


our fingers. we've all 


learned sooner or later, to our keen 
disillusionment, that most of the peo- 
ple who work in candy stores come 
quickly to hate the sight of it (or the 
smell of it)—and one man’s candy be- 
comes another man’s pain in the neck. 

So we’ve wondered recently about 
the psychology of those firms that ad- 
vertise legs to hosiery manufacturers. 
Like the leader of the orchestra in the 
pit of a burlesque show, aren’t knit- 
ting mill operators sick of legs? We 
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A Good Anuil Does Nat Gear the Hammer 


—AN OLD PROVERB 





bet they are, but between the cover 
and page 17 of a recent issue of South- 
upon 
times, including 
once in the editorial. Did Dixie Mer- 
cerizing, Scholler Bros., Onyx Oil, 
Union Special Machine, National Oil 
Products and Proctor & Schwartz all 


ern Knitter, the reader comes 


legs exactly eight 


‘Rele) @-a8i- 
in the oil well equipment 
industry thru the eye of 


Axelson s candid camera 





hope to steal the reader’s attention 
away from the rest of the advertising 


by exhibiting legs? 


Life 

Our friend Axelson Manufacturing 
(with whose agency we've had more 
difference of opinion than with almost 
anybody else) is in line, at last, for a 
didn’t like its 
series, considering it cheap; we didn’t 
like its 


point in it; but now we come across 


Esquire 


pe S) ° W e 


“statue” series, finding no 
two Axelson ads that we're willing 
to go overboard for. In the best of 
the ‘“picture-and-caption” tradition, 
they give us “Look at LIFE in the oil 
well equipment industry” and “LIFE 
IS TOUGH on sucker rod couplings 
—Axelson’s candid camera shows how 
couplings are prepared for a long life 
of service in an oil well.” 

These are frankly Life-styled lay- 
outs, but there’s no doubt that this 
style of layout is the one that is cur- 
rently pleasing the public’s fancy, 
and industrial advertisers are making 
a mistake to disregard it. A dozen 
or so more or less candid pictures, 
cost 


and the halftones 


necessary 
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money, but so does Life, and the rea- 
son Life is the outstanding picture 
magazine is that it spends money to be 
better. 

The Axelson ad (to get back 
to INDUSTRIAL MARKETING) takes 
the reader through the Axelson 
plant, and the pictures tell the story. 
Copy is factful, well-reined (by 
which we mean that the literary ex- 
travagances usually resulting from 
an admiring advertiser’s trip through 
his own plant, are kept under con- 
trol). We really feel especially good 
about calling J. C. Axelson and Ray 
M. Humphreys of Axelson Mfg. 
Company, and H. E. Cassidy, of The 
McCarty Company, Los Angeles 
agency, before the class to take a 


well-deserved plaudit. 


Screws 
The name selected for American 
Screw’s own private brand of Phil- 


lips Screw is a “natural”—American 
PLUS Screw (a 
takes the place of the old-fashioned 
slot). 


plus-shaped recess 


See picture, page 40. 


Bearings 

We hope you've noticed the new 
Fafnir Bearing inserts—a bright spot 
among the bearing advertisements 


which 


“say-nothing.” 


always considered so 
Fafnir builds 
into its campaign through free-wheel- 


we've 


drama 


ing layouts, a spattering of little wash 
drawings set off by artful spots of 
color; through such nice pieces of 
copy as the somehow ingratiating slo- 
gan “One of the BIG little things;” 
through text that builds up a leisure- 
ly but penetrating case; through il- 
lustrations that really illustrate, in- 


stead of just “gain attention.” This 
campaign is loaded with good rea- 
sons for buying Fafnir Bearings. 


Other bearing advertisers (and pump 
advertisers, too) who have com- 
plained to us that their products 
haven’t anything in them to get ex- 
cited about, should take a 
from Burton W. Schellenbach, copy 
chief, Larchar- Horton Company, 
Providence agency, who found Faf- 
nir bearings far from boring. 


lesson 


Guarantee 
Say we go through 500 business and 


technical magazines a month. Say 
there are an average of fifty ads per 
That’s a total of 2,500 ads— 


or, to say it another way, 2,450 un- 


issue. 


qualified claims of absolute, positive, 
not-a-doubt-about-it superiority. Alice 
in Wonderland was not more confused 
than we are—how can so many com- 
petitive products all be best at the 
same time? 
So there’s 
made upon us by any firm that makes 


a profound impression 


a statement of its product’s superior- 
ity and then dares its customers to 
challenge that claim. 

Now when Rivett Lath & Grinder 
comes out and that the 
Rivett 608 will turn or bore within 
0.0001 in. 
of other things within such-and-such 


guarantees 
in six inches, and do a lot 


limits, that’s not saying its product is 
any better than anybody else’s—but 
it’s a pretty doggone good sign that 


nobody 


they’re sure else’s is any 
better! 
And when A. F. Holden Company 


advertises “GUARANTEE — Holden 


1 Fow Extra Thousandtls 
On AN EXPENSIVE 
REPLACEMENT? 





Mal FAFNIR 
Falk “Geakings 





Engineers can $500 to 
$5,000 in the next 12 months”—we 
know they’re not kidding themselves 
they think their product is 


save you 


when 
good. 

And when Electric Storage Batter) 
quotes a customer as saying “Our 
Exide-Ironclad Batteries are outlasting 
their guarantee 50°%”—we know the 
reason why they haven’t junked up 
their ad with a lot of bragging about 
being the best-est. They didn’t 
have to. 

Graton & Knight has built an entire 


campaign around a guarantee of two 
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per cent increased production with 
Research Belting. Trimont Mfg. Co., 
Inc., features its guarantee against de- 
fective parts. The J. B. Ford Com- 
pany makes a money-back offer of 
Wyandotte laundry products. Armour 
guarantees its laundry soap “88% 
real soap.” 

And because these guarantees really 
mean something, it gets us mad when 
we see other companies using the 
word loosely, like “Our reputation is 
your guarantee of satisfaction.” If 
you're going to guarantee, then really 
guarantee. 


Prestige 

One of the most ticklish jobs in 
the writing of advertising is to pub- 
lish your position in the industry 
without striking the sour note of “Oh 
what a big boy am I!” 

We think the safest way to do the 
job is the direct way, the way Oakite 
does it: “21 out of 35 leading makers 
of electric motors . . . use Oakite Cer- 
A dignified layout 
does a lot for such a statement, keeps 


tified Cleaning.” 
it from shouting. Be sure, when you 
come out with something similar, to 
have the good taste, as Oakite had, to 
omit the exclamation point! 

Such statements speak for them- 
No need to hang out the flag 
and tune up the brass band. ‘“10,- 
600,000 SKF roller bearing spindle 
bolsters installed or on order Jan. 1, 
1938.” You don’t have to play a 
thing like that on a bugle. And SKF 
had the further good sense to chart 
the year-by-year increase and to show 
a big cut of the roller bearing spindle 
all fitted out with arrows locating the 


selves. 


mechanical advantages which are the 
reason for such box car figures. 

In neither the Oakite nor the 
SKF ad, did we find single men- 
tion of the word “LEADERSHIP.” 
For that, and for intelligent handling 
of a duty that most industrial adver- 
tisers get all lathered up about, we 
salute James Robertson of the Oak- 
ite advertising department, and A. B. 
Tuthill, copy assistant in the SKF 
advertising department. 

Carborundum and Bagley & Sewall 
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Company make a bigger splash doing 
this prestige job, but by no means 
resort to pictures of race horses out 
front, or champion divers, or drum 
majors. “Great names served by Car- 
borundum: Hudson” is evidently one 
of a series. This spread includes a 
sketch of the new Hudson, a whop- 
ping big picture of the crankshaft 
grinding operation, a statement by the 
president of the Hudson company, 
and a survey of the various points in 
the making of a Hudson where Car- 
borundum abrasive products come into 
the picture. (See picture, page 18.) 

The Bagley 8 Sewall Company gives 
itself the label of Setters,” 
which isn’t necessary, for the facts 


“Pace 
speak for themselves. For each of 
the several branches of the paper in- 
dustry, the ad points out a notewor- 
thy machine-building achigvement by 
B & S in 1937. The airplanes at the 
top have nothing to do with the case. 

Now each of these advertisers ap- 
pears to be truly a leader. It took no 
silly analogy to put across the point— 
just the plain facts of the matter. We 
say—let’s see the cards, never mind 
the talk. 
Unemployment Note 

One man’s gain is another man’s 
loss, and each of us holds his job by 
keeping somebody else out of it, but 
ads like American Laundry Machin- 
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BENDIX 
A” ae eEnING STABILIZER 


ery’s are hard to take. Whereas some 
advertisers are loath to admit in pub- 
lic that the savings they promise are 
chiefly labor savings, American pulls 
no punches: “You save 43%3 Man 
Hours in a forty-hour week by re- 
placing four 30 in. extractors with a 
non-stop Notrux.” Then there’s a 
chart of “Man Minutes to Produce 
320 Ibs. bulk work,” with a compari- 
son of the number of man minutes re- 
quired with four thirty-inch extrac- 
tors and with a single Notrux. Every- 
thing is “man minutes saved.” A 
swell ad, but we’d hate to be working 
for a laundry. How many man min- 
utes does it take, we wonder, to write 
“OK As Inserted?” 


Support From a Contemporary 


The gentleman who writes the 


“Just Between Us Two” column in 
the back of The Iron Age had this to 
say recently: 

Halters 


A pun that clicks or a statement high 
in curiosity-arousing value is usually an 
ingredient of a headline that earns a “stop- 
per’ rating. But greater in value to the 
advertiser—and the reader—is the head- 
line which neatly flags the attention of 
the reader in search of ideas for product 
improvement and manufacturing savings. 
Examples: 

Porosity in Bronze Welding Stopped! 
Automatic Gasflux Co. 

Four Times the Life at Only 50 Per 
Cent Extra—The Horsburgh & Scott Co. 


Naturally Three Tools Work Faster 
Than One R and 3 Tools 
Cold Forged Cost 4c Each Screw Ma- 


10.600.000 SKF ror.en seanine 
SPINDLE 
BOLSTERS 


INSTALLED OR ON 
ORDER J4%. 1. 1998 


3,530,000 
1,220,000 
. 2,500,000 
3,350,000 


Cotem, Reem, 
hand Wow 


S trtat apple ation am « few 
fences = Uh coms ines some Sere 


tries, lev. Frome Si. & tint 
(oe. Phitadelpinia, Pa. 
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No Twisting 


or Balging 


chine Cost le Each I ]. Manville Ma 


chine Co 

And then there is the news head which 
ittracts by its timeliness, like Potter & 
Johnston's, “Raise Wages Without Rais 
iiy P ices 

Support for us, then, against those 
of our critics who think less of us for 
constantly harping on “dollars-and- 
cents,” “case studies,” “owner bene- 
fhits.”” Does the professional adver- 
tising man have to be a master of 
verbiage—is it amateurish to dis- 
claim indirection, to scorn advertis- 
ing chicanery, to hoot at advertising 


laziness? 


Notes Found on the Margin 
Please read page 89 of the March 
19 issue of The 


Post and learn how to write an ad 


Saturday Evening 


with that elusive element, sincerity. 


Here’s an odd headline: “I Am a 
Solvent Miser,” by Smith, Drum & 
Company. Isn’t it possible we're 
using the second personal pronoun 


That “I” 
A lot of ads are high-pressure sell- 


ing. So we liked these two: “Bits of 


too much? stopped us. 


Information about 
Drilling Bits” and “What’s New in 
Variable (Reeves). 


Do you ever consider your ads as “bits 


Pennington Core 
Speed Controls” 


of information” or as “what’s new?” 
It’s hard to write claptrap under titles 
like those. 

“Magic” is one of those words that 
provides color to the dullest state- 
ment. See what it did to Johns-Man- 
ville’s ““A Magic Mineral that stands 
guard over paper-mill profits.” 

Aetna Ball Bearing 


clutch release bearing big enough so 


blows up its 


little men can point inside it to show 
what’s good about it. A justifiable 


advertising device. 
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In a single issue of World Petro- 
leum we found such exciting head- 
lines as “Stabbed at Midnight” 
(Youngstown Sheet and Tube) 
“Proved at Sea” (Socony-Vacuum) 

. and “Jungle Conquest” (Johnston 
Oil Field Service). 

Another one of those “gets-it-all-in- 
headlines: “‘Driv- 
Control!” —Bendix 


a-couple-of - words” 
er Can't Lose 
Products. 

When you're talking to the techni- 
cal man, you might as well get to the 
point the way Electro Metallurgical 
Company does: “Columbian prevents 
air hardening in 4-6 per cent chromi- 
um steels.” The copy is over our 
heads, but we bet it’s a good ad. 

Barrett Brady of Marshalk and 
Pratt, Inc., New York agency, de- 
serves mention for the very profes- 
sional National Lead Company ad 
that includes a good many of the 
standard elements for interest-getting 
advertising: Impelling headline, “Read 
These Actual Experiences with TEL- 
LURIUM LEAD” (name of product 
big, name of company small); mon- 
tage picture; owner-benefit sub-heads, 
“4 to § Times Longer Service” and 
“No Twisting or Bulging;” testimo- 
nial copy; and a big reverse plate, 
“New Low Price Now in Effect.” 

Boo-of -the-month every- 


received 


(almost 
body else applause this 
month) goes to Bird Machine Com- 


pany, for devoting a big black quar- 


ter of a full page ad to these words 
which are probably supposed to be 
stoppers but which don’t make sense 
to us. (Note: each line appears big- 
ger than the one above it.) 
THIS YEAR 
THIS MONTH 
TO-DAY! 
Could they 


, 


mean—"right now?’ 


THE Copy CHASERS. 


Errata 

In giving recognition for the Ohio 
Brass Company copy in last month’s 
O. K. As Inserted feature, C. A. 
Faust, who wrote the copy, was re- 
ferred to as advertising manager in- 
stead of a member of the advertising 
department. Louis J. Ott is advertis- 
ing manager. 





Start Survey of Retail and 
Wholesale Trades for 1937-38 


The Bureau of the Census has begun a 
survey ol retail and wholesale trades on a 
major sample basis for the first quarter of 
1938, and for each quarter of the calendar 
year 1937. The schedule forms which will 
be employed in taking the census contain 
inquiries that will provide sales and pay- 
roll information for each quarter of 1937 
and the first quarter of 1938. All infor- 
mation will be collected and compiled for 
identical establishments. 

The census will for the first time pro- 
vide direct comparisons of sales and pay- 
rolls for five consecutive quarters which 
will show definite trends. Payrolls and 
sales for identical establishments for the 
entire years 1937 and 1935 will also be 
published 


RE eS ET A TT 
Here's the hazard copywriters run when they resort to common analogies 
around which to build their copy themes—these two pages, both playing the 
cigar idea strongly with big illustrations, appeared last month in the same 


issue of The Oil Weekly." 


No matter how good the analogy, the repetition, 


or similarity, weakens the effectiveness of the idea and makes it appear trite 


—and that goes tor 


CRANE VALVES 
for the Oil Industry 


SATION WIDE SEAVICE THROUGH 


24 SRAMCHEL AND MORE THAN 500 Wrocesacets 
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Shipbuilding 
Sets Record 


Over 200.000 Tons 
of New Ships Since 


the Ist of January 


Merchant Ship Construction Under 
Way Greatest Since War Period 


—_— a ao 


Huge Program Ahead 


RDERS for more than 200,000 tons of merchant vessels were placed in 

the first three months of 1938—a tremendous volume of new construc- 
tion that is focusing widespread attention on the rapid, uninterrupted expan- 
sion of the marine market! Merchant shipbuilding activity has increased 
tenfold in the past three years and is the greatest since the war period. 
And shipbuilding will continue to mount—for the present 16-year record 
volume of construction represents only the beginning of a huge replace- 
ment program! Substantial further merchant ship construction is in imme- 
diate prospect, and a long-term program by private owners involving a 
total of 63 ships is assured under subsidy agreements. This program, and 
the additional merchant tonnage planned by the Maritime Commission, 
oil companies and other sources, plus the huge naval program . . . involve 
a marine market of great proportions—a market which warrants the most 
aggressive sales and advertising efforts. 


The medium of acknowledged leadership for contacting the marine men 
with buying power and influence is Marine Engineering and Shipping 
Review. It stands first in paid audited, circulation . editorial quality 

. in reader interest and in value to advertisers. It is the only marine 
publication that is a member of both the A.B.C. and A.B.P. An aggressive 
advertising campaign in Marine Engineering and Shipping Review will be 
a strong influence in translating increased shipbuilding into orders for 
vour company. 


A Simmons-Boardman Publication 
30 Church Street New York, N. Y. 
105 W. Adams St., Chicago Terminal Tower, Cleveland Washington, D. C. 


Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 








A Booklet on the 
Marine Market 


\ new portfolio, illustrated below is 
being completed, featuring the 
fast-growing marine market It pro- 
es detailed information replete 
harts and statistics, regarding 


present merchant shipbuilding activ- 


ity construction in immediate pros- 
and the long-term replacement 
ogram It lists contemplated con- 
ndividual lines, and the 
nu I f vessel n ] l nd tell 
f present l ted 
t l is u ion pr im Wr 
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sc. Marine Engineering anc Shipping Review +». 
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The Story 


of the Duck that 
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N THE latter part of 1933, an article appeared 

in the pages of INDUSTRIAL & ENGINEERING 
CHEMISTRY entitled “Detergent Powers of Sulfated 
Fatty Alcohols.” 


In the early months of 1934, a stray duck was 
observed swimming across the west channel of the 
New Kanahwa River, from Blaine Island to the South 
Charleston Mainland. Onlookers were horrified to see 
the duck sink lower and lower into the muddy water, 
until only a startled beak and two flailing wing-tips 
remained visible. Lifeboats were promptly manned, 
and the indignant duck was rescued from a watery 


and very unducklike end.* 


(‘ED NOTE—tThis story has been told, with suitable modifications, by 
the duly accredited representatives of three separate organizations. 
We have been promised proof in the form of photographs which (like 
George Washington) cannot tell a lie, but so far none have been forth- 
coming. Be that as it may, the honesty and integrity of the sources of 
this information are such as to put the truth of the occurrence above all 


possibility of question.) = 
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BEHIND THIS STORY of the Duck That 


Sank lies the foundations of an entirely new 
industry of soapless soaps . . . substances that 


make water wetter than it ever was before. 


The duck, in sponging luncheon crumbs from 
the workmen in this new industry, inadvertently 
collected enough of the new substances to nullify 
the water repellency of his feathers .. . and 
sank. These new soapless soaps are perform- 
ing like miracles for textile finishers, oil-well 
operators, fruit growers, metal finishers, and 
even you and I when we shampoo our hair. A 
ten-million dollar investment was made ... an 
ever-widening market lies ahead ... as a result 
of an article in INDUSTRIAL & ENGINEERING 
CHEMISTRY. 


Articles in INDUSTRIAL & ENGINEERING 
CHEMISTRY do not always have such dramatic 
sequels ... yet to those in the know, results 
are often equally amazing from a business view- 
point. We respectfully submit for your consid- 
eration that a publication which so directly 
speaks the language of the Process Industries in 
its editorial pages will inevitably carry equal 
authority for those of you who are wise enough 
to buy advertising pages. - 
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K FROM 
THE CHEMICAL 


Being an account of the wonders that 
came to pass in the March Industrial 
Edition, with due regard for our lim- 
ited understanding of things chem- 
ical. 





“The March issue will feature an 
Electrical Insulation Symposium— 
New Developments; Polar Structure 
Relates Chemical Composition to 
Usefulness: Oxidation and the In- 
sulating Efficiency of Hydrocarbon 
Oils: Methods of Preventing Gaseous 
Discharge from Reducing Insulating 
Efficiency.” 


Many men in many fields will get a 
crack at these four articles. If not 
subscribers, they will get their 
chance by the pass-along route. For 
here are some of the vexing mys- 
teries of transformer, circuitbreaker 
and switchgear flashovers made 
clear (for those who can read and 
understand) in four easy lessons. 


“Studies on the Polymerization of 
Methyl] Methacrylate.” 


This disjointed consonabulation is 
meth as in method, yl in ill, meth’- 
ill: and likewise meth-ack’-rill-ate. 
Hiding under that name is one of the 
most promising and widely pub- 
licized new developments of chemi- 
cal industry—a glass-clear, hard, 
elastic resin that is so good it may 
drive glass clean off the marketing 
map—if its cost can be brought 
down. And that's the purpose of 
these studies. For I&EC readers are 
always looking for new and better 
ways to make new and better things 
at lower costs. 


an i ee 


Industrial and Engineering Chemistry 


Reinhold Publishing Corporation 


Industrial and Engineering Chemistry . . . Chemical Engineering Catalog . .. A C S Monographs .. . Pencil Points 


Metals and Alloys ... Technical Books 


310 So. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, IIl. 


1133 Leader Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


332 West 42nd St. 
New York, N. Y. 
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ROBLEMS 
IN INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 





Advertisements in a Series? 


In building a series of advertise- 
ments for business papers, should the 
advertiser assume that the reader fol- 
lows the series from month to month 
and thus make his copy tell a con- 
tinnous story, or should each ad bi 
written in such a manner that a neu 
reader will get the sales thought th 
first lime he reads one of thi ads? 

It seems to me that many indus- 
trial advertisers take for granted that 
they have a regular reader audience 
following their advertising and for 
that reason single ads in their series 
do not do a sales job on the new or 
first-time reader. 

SaLeEs MANAGER. 


Too many advertising managers 


and agencies write a group of adver- 


While there 


1s nothing wrong in this practice, it 


tisements at one time. 


does tend to produce a series with 
a different feature in each ad. As 
we are quite convinced that read- 
ers do not read any series and prob- 
ably would not remember all of the 
facts told in former advertisements, 
it is best to build each ad so that it 
will stand alone. 

Of course different points can be 
featured in headlines, different angles 
of approach may be used, but the 
whole convincing story—at least all 
that is necessary to create interest-—— 
in each adver- 


should be included 


tisement. 


Rebuilding the Program 

My advertising budget has been 
drastically cut and it does not look 
as though our work would continue 
to be effective. Do you know any 
good stunts to crash the treasury de- 
partment on a better break for the 
advertising budget? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

Usually in 


times like these the most effective 


There are many ways. 


method is to work out carefully one 
small advertising plan that you be- 
lieve will pay and then get approval. 
Nail down each paying plan on the 
same basis and before you know it, 
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you will have a coérdinated whole 
that will prove quite worth while, 
even under present conditions. 

In looking for the bigger oppor- 
tunities, do not overlook the small, 
economical plans such as envelope in- 
serts, a little advertising on your post- 
age meter stamp, simple printed stick- 
ers for allied products on the lower 
corner of your letterhead, mimeo- 
graphed items of interest mailed with 


invoices, and others. 


Timing Calendars 

I noticed a few calendars last year 
which came out before the first of the 
year, with the date pads starting with 
October, November or December. Do 
you think this is better than to follou 
the usual practice of starting with 
January and distributing around the 
end of the year? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


While a calendar represents a very 
good form of remembrance advertis- 
ing, its greatest weakness comes from 


the fact that practically everyone in 


STANDARD OIL coMPANYS 


STANORUST. 


Saree more than it* grartes co 


>... 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY (INDIANA) 
LUBRICATION ENGINEERING 





the past has been distributing them 
on a calendar year basis. 

With so many calendars coming 
about the same time, only a fair per- 
centage found locations worth while 
from the advertiser’s standpoint. For 
this reason, the idea of beginning in 
October gives the calendar a much 
better chance of securing a fair loca- 
tion. 
better idea, 
more red tape is involved, is this: 


One even although 
Prepare a number of calendars be- 
ginning with each month and have 
your salesmen distribute as many as 
they can personally. One group would 
be from January to January, another 
ready for 
March to 


In this way you will in- 


limited group could be 


February to February, 
March, etc. 
crease the number of calendars that 
are placed in worth while positions. 
It will take more time and trouble, 
however, principally because you will 
have to record your January recipi- 
ents, your February recipients, etc., in 
order to continue the system. 


Hunting for New Customers 


I have just come from a session 
with our sales manager on the sub- 
ject of securing new customers. The 
question is whether the sales depart- 
ment or the advertising department 
should take the lead in this work. He 
did not seem to be certain, while 1 in- 
dicated that I thought the men should 
spend their major time working on 
the regular customers who are buy- 


“QuLPCREST OL 
HAS RUN 3 TIMES AS LONG 


AS ANT Of% WE EVER USED IW THIS TURSING 


Abandoning previous copy themes featuring their lubrication engineers, both 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana and Gulf Oil Corporation now use their 
business paper space to promote specific industrial lubricants by brand names 
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As part of a public relations program, this window display of the Cincinnati 
Milling Machine Company was shown for two weeks in a bank window in the 
downtown section of the city and then in several residential area locations 


ing, rather than hunting for pro- 
spective customers. 

These new customers are not worth 
much in the beginning so it was my 
point that advertising should try to 
do the job. Am 1 right? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

In your business we believe it 
would be safe to let advertising take 
the lead in searching for new pro- 
No doubt good 
promotion 


spective customers. 
from your sales 


division could get an answer from 
Then when 


letters 


a fairly good proportion. 
you are certain that the new pro- 
spective customer is buying material 
similar to yours, you can pass the 
name on to the sales department and at 
the same time keep up your sales pro- 
work. This will save the 


more expensive time of the salesmen, 


motion 


and probably prove just as effective. 

Many sales managers hurt their 
volume by expecting the salesmen to 
do too much missionary work—many 
advertising make a mis- 
take when they expect the business 


managers 


press to bring in all of the new pro- 


spective customers. Both salesmen 
and the business press must be sup- 
plemented by direct mail and sales 
promotion letters if the most far- 
reaching as well as the most econom- 


ical job is to be done. 


Advertising Copy on 
Letterheads and Envelopes 


We are about to have new letter- 
heads lithographed and 1 feel that we 
should show some of our products on 
them or perhaps list all of them down 
the left-hand side, but the office mana- 
ger who has charge of stationery 
wants only the corporation name and 
address in rather conservative style 
to appear. Isn’t there sufficient adver- 
tising value to listing or showing 
some of our line on the letterheads to 


offset any objection from the stand- 
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point of appearance? Also should we 

use the back and left front panel of 

the envelope for advertising? 
ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


The trend on letterheads is away 
from pictures of plants and lists of 
products. Heavy copy on letterheads 
tends to cheapen and bring your com- 
pany more into the mail order classi- 
fication instead of giving it the indus- 
trial standing which is important in 
selling to purchasing agents, superin- 
tendents, executives, etc. We believe 
it is best to limit your advertising on 
the letterhead to the company name 
and address and two or three words as 
to line of business, which might indi- 
cate range of products without list- 
ing them. 

There is a possible use of the trade 
mark, if you have one good important 
trade mark that is representative of 
your company—also telephone num- 
ber and that is all. Occasionally the 
names of principal officers may be in- 
cluded if they are a factor in the in- 
dustry. Usually, however, it is better 
to eliminate them. Branch plants and 
ofices may occasionally be printed 
across the bottom of the letterhead 
without harm and in a similar man- 
ner a few principal products may be 
set in small type and letter spaced 
across the bottom of the letterhead, 
without adding confusion. 

It might be argued that in spite of 
the confusion, the advertising value 
of showing a list of products should 
be considered. We believe this might 
be true in cases where unusual or un- 
related lines make it difficult for pros- 
pective customers to know what a 
company makes or sells. Generally 
speaking, however, we do not believe 
long lists of products should be used 
on letterheads. 

Some companies use color stock to 
develop distinctiveness in their letter- 
heads but most find plain white stock 


safer because it is too easy to identify 
letterheads when competitors are vis- 
iting purchasing agents. 

In the same manner, we believe it 
is wise for a company selling to in- 
dustry to exercise restraint when it 
comes to advertising on the envelope. 
There are several reasons. One, lack 
of dignity; two, a good percentage 
of envelopes are not opened by execu- 
tives that are buyers so that the ad- 
vertising is not of value. 

Occasionally a trade mark on the 
back flap or a slogan along the front 
left hand side seems in good taste. 
Some companies are using a trade 
mark or short slogan on the postage 
meter stamp. As this is usually quite 
simple and seems to more or less take 
the place of a postage stamp, there is 
very little objection to this practice. 





Snow and Orme 


Form New Agency 

Galen Snow, Inc., Springfield, Mass., 
has been formed, with Galen Snow presi- 
dent and treasurer, and Albert M. Orme 
vice-president. Mr. Snow was formerly 
treasurer of Wm. B. Remington, Inc., and 


GALEN SNOW ALBERT M. ORME 


previously with Greenfield Tap & Die 
Corporation. Mr. Orme also comes from 
the Remington agency, and prior to that 
was with Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born, Inc. 

The agency has been appointed by 
Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation, Green- 
field, Mass., and the Rising Paper Com- 
pany, Housatonic, Mass. Business papers 
will be used. 


First National Tool 


Show Is Huge Success 


The First National Machine & Tool 
Progress Exhibition, held last month at 
Detroit, has been rated as a complete suc- 
cess from the standpoints of both manage- 
ment and exhibitors. The attendance of 
23,755 for the four days came from all 
parts of the country, some in special 
trains and special cars. It is estimated 
that business booked on the floor reached 
nearly $1,000,000. Ford R. Lamb, execu- 
tive secretary, American Society of Tool 
Engineers, which sponsored the show, was 
in charge. 


Jobson in New Post 
C. Frank Jobson, formerly a partner in 


the firm of Bender, Buck and Jobson, has 
joined the Eastern advertising staff of 


Liquor Store & Dispenser. 
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METAL @& 
PROGRESS 


gives you an Vig 
EXTRA MEASURE ¥ 
of READER-APPEAL 
...-. you tell your sales 
story where readers will 
welcome it 


METAL 
PROGRESS, 


by superior pres- 
entation of both 
editorial text and adver- 


tising, gives your copy a 


better than ordinary § 


reception. 


METAL 


PROGRESS 
reaches 11,145 
of your most impor- 
tant prospects — men 
of major buying in- 


fluence. 


Make 
METAL 
PROGRESS 
the spearhead of 


your campaign to the 


METALS INDUSTRY. 
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Establishing Acceptance 

By the ‘Brass Hats” 

@ THE Eastern Industrial Advertisers, Phila- 
delphia chapter of the National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association, is to be commended for the 
regional seminar which it will hold April 8, prin- 
cipally because of its dual purpose. 

In the bulletin announcing the sessions, the 
two-fold objective of the meeting is emphatically 
stated as a project through which the industrial 
advertising man can brush up on some of the 
important phases of his profession, with specific 
relation to present operating conditions. This, it 
is felt, will indicate to his management that he is 
alert and seeking to be more.valuable to his com- 
pany by keeping himself well informed on effec- 
tive promotional and marketing technique, and, 
secondly, will bring management into the con- 
ference so that it will have a clearer understand- 
ing of what the advertising department is trying 
to accomplish and the problems confronting it. 

Both are laudable objectives, and a similar 
program might be scheduled by other chapters 
throughout the country at this time to bridge the 
gap between the annual N.I.A.A. conferences. 


Too Busy to Be an 
Advertising Manager? 


@ IN an address before the class on national 
advertising management conducted by the Chi- 
cago Federated Advertising Club, Arthur R. 
Tatham, advertising manager, Bauer & Black, 
speaking on the functions of an advertising 
executive stressed several points which should be 
helpful to the industrial advertising manager in 
organizing his department and laying out his 
work. 

Too often, Mr. Tatham cautioned, a good 
advertising manager is expected above all to be 
a good technician, whereas, he believes, the lead- 
ing qualification is that he should be a good busi- 
ness man, then a good manager, and then a good 
advertiser. An advertising manager with qual- 
ifications in this sequence will direct advertising 
with a view to profit for the company, rather 
than as a matter of producing so much “clever” 
advertising. He defined an advertising manager 
as a business man with a specialized knowledge 
of advertising and rated his responsibilities in 
the order of: (1) administration; (2) creation; 
and (3) production. 

In other words, the advertising executive first 
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of all should be a manager, a director general of 
the advertising effort, and not become so involved 
and tied up with the details and mechanics of 
the advertising program that he hasn’t time to 
be the manager. At first thought this may not 
seem practicable in the case of the smaller indus- 
trial advertising departments, but even there the 
small additional expenditure which would be re- 
quired to employ outside services for much of 
the routine work would be returned many fold 
as a result of better direction and coérdination 
of the advertising program with the functions 
of all other parts of the business. 

The man who enjoys making layouts, checking 
mailing lists, and doing a multitude of other 
details connected with advertising should con- 
tinue his pleasure; but he who would be an ad- 
vertising manager in the full sense of the term, 
let him shake off the shackles of details so that 
he has time to plan and think and give attention 
to the broader scope of his position—manage- 
ment and direction. 


Study the Problems 

Of Your Prospects 

@® WRITING advertising copy, like any other 
kind of writing, is not dificult if you have some- 
thing definite to say and know how to say it. The 
best way to say it is to talk in the language of 
the reader, and the best way to have something 
interesting to say is to find out what the reader 
would like to know about what you have to sell. 
Both call for study of your prospects and their 
problems. 

While these statements appear utterly simple 
and fundamental, yet the advertising pages of 
business papers do not indicate their universal 
recognition among industrial advertising men. 

Careful reading of industrial publications 
which cover the fields representing major mar- 
kets, and an analysis of what is read from the 
standpoint of why the editor selected it for pub- 
lication, will reliably indicate what subjects are 
of current interest and concern to the operating 
factors in those fields. Connect these problems 
to your products with reference to how they will 
help in their solution, and you will quickly learn 
what to say in advertising that will gain the 
attention of your prospects. 

Business papers are not only effective mediums 
to use for advertising to industry, but also are 
reliable avenues through which to learn what to 
say to industry in advertising. 
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INDUSTRIAL MARKETING ANNOUNCES 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 


Annual Awards to Business Papers 
for Publishing Achievement 


ITH the desire to stimulate greater thought on the part of business paper pub- 

lishers toward improving their publications both editorially and physically, 
to make them more appealing and useful to their readers, and thus more effective 
as advertising mediums, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING will conduct an annual con- 
test with this objective and establish three Awards for Publishing Achievement. 
The awards, in appropriate material form, will be given to publishers of the 
business papers entering the contest and adjudged best under three entry classi- 
tications: 


] For the best series of articles, editorials, or general 
" editorial campaign around a definite objective. 


2 For the best single article or editorial pertinent to 
*" the advancement and welfare of the field served by 
the paper. 


3 For the greatest improvement in typography and 
* format and general appearance. 


Honorable mentions will be given under each classification and signified in 
the form of framed certificates. A jury of awards will decide the winners and 
presentations will be made at the annual conference of the National Indus- 
trial Advertisers Association, to be held this year at Cleveland, Sept. 21-23. 


Nnpils: 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 100 EAST OHIO ST., CHICAGO 
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@ AS manufacturers of a highly di- 


versified line of heavy industrial 
equipment including a wide variety 
of hydraulic machinery, Diesel en- 
gines and turbines, from instruments 
the size of a door key to presses four 
stories high, the problem of effec- 
tively advertising all Baldwin-South- 
wark products with a limited appro- 
priation was very acute. So numer- 
ous were the potential markets that 
to cover each, or even the most im- 
portant, through business paper ad- 
vertising would have necessitated a 
prohibitive expenditure for space alone. 

It seemed that the answer might lie 
in a house magazine in which it would 
be possible to describe unusual and 
even spectacular applications of our 
equipment along with the normal ap- 
plications. Through this medium we 
would be able to tie our varied activi- 
ties together and present a compre- 
hensive picture of our several divi- 
sions, their facilities and products. 

Maintaining a limited business pa- 
per schedule in the leading journals 
in each field to keep our name before 
our markets and to announce new or 
improved products, we prepared to 
launch this new venture on a trial 
basis for a period of one year in an 
effort to determine whether it could 
and would do the job for us. 

As we were cognizant of the fact 
that publishing a house magazine is a 
hazardous undertaking at best, plans 
and policies were carefully worked out 
so that we knew where we were go- 
ing and just how we hoped to get 
there. 

Articles appearing in the maga- 
zine, which was to be published quar- 
terly, were to be informative and in- 
teresting. They must be factual and 
forceful and not deal with vague gen- 
eralities. Our magazine was to be a 
magazine and not a glorified catalog, 
keeping “plugs” subtle and to the 
background. Outlawed from the start 
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What We've Learned 
Aleut House Publications 


As told by Graham Rohrer, Advertising Supervisor, 
Baldwin-Southwark Corporation, Philadelphia 


were “fill-gap” jokes lifted from an- 
cient periodicals and of questionable 
merit. For solid humor we banked 
on our readers turning to such con- 
temporaries as chuckle-provoking A. 
H. Dix and his consistently witty 
“Tust Between Us Two.” 

Of primary importance was layout 
and general format. Bidding as we 
were for a man’s time against a high- 
ly competitive field of business and 
general magazines, our success de- 
pended on the appeal we could put 
into the cover and make-up of the 
publication. For this reason a clean- 


cut modern layout was developed, 
loose and individualistic with large 
bleed illustrations, which created, at 
least to our minds, an atmosphere of 
dignity and refinement together with 
plenty of appeal. 

To insure the closest possible con- 
tact with the magazine, it was deemed 
best to prepare it ourselves rather 
than place it in the hands of an 
agency. Intimate relationships with 
the salesmen and a thorough concep- 
tion of our multitudinous products 
pointed to a more satisfactory result 
with this method. 

As no house magazine can be any 
more successful than its mailing list, 
considerable time was devoted to 
building up a selected list of person- 
alized nares contributed by the sales 
force from contacts in their respec- 
tive fields. Each man was made re- 
sponsible for seeing to it that the 
magazine reached the right men in 
his territory, and a constant check 
reduced dead wood and erroneously 
addressed plates to a minimum. 
“Baldwin-South- 


wark” was published and sent to the 


For five issues 
rapidly increasing mailing list, care- 
fully conforming to the previously 
formed policies and plans, subject, of 
course, to minor modifications and 
changes as we gained from experience. 


Its reception was encouraging and 


BLACK GOLD A 
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Typical pages of the 'Baldwin-Southwark" public 


codperation from companies from 
whom we desired photographs and 
occasional stories was most gratify- 
ing. 

From time to time, direct inquiries 
have been received definitely traceable 
to the magazine. Requests for addi- 
tional information are quite frequent, 
and_ keyed bulletin 
have brought very satisfactory re- 
sponse. These facts together with 
more than a hundred unsolicited com- 
mendatory letters indicated that our 


venture was doing a job, but to what 


announcements 


extent was still a matter of specula- 
tion. 

To more accurately determine this, 
and to replace the speculation with 
facts, a questionnaire was prepared 
and sent out to the domestic mailing 
list with business reply cards at- 
tached. 
peal for data, the survey resulted in a 


Simple and personal in its ap- 


twenty-eight per cent return. Greatest 
percentage of response came from in- 
dustrial centers of Philadelphia, New 
York, Boston, Detroit, Chicago and 
San Francisco. 

(Continued on Page $1) 
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Timing in sales is no less important. To reach the source of specifications 















for parts, materials and finishes when they are being formulated is to 


"time" your efforts for greatest effect. 


MACHINE DESIGN reaches more than 30,000 executives, engineers 


and designers in more than 6,900 different machinery manufacturing 





plants. This group of men is the one in whose hands rest authority to 
specify. It is this group you must reach to have your product considered 


for use on new machines and on machines being redesigned. 


There is only one direct route to the source of specifications. MACHINE 
DESIGN can carry your message there. And for the ‘timeliness of your 
message—MACHINE DESIGN is always at the designer's right hand 


—its messages reach the designers regularly every month. 


MACHINE DESIGN penetrates the design departments’ walls of secrecy 
—your message can be among those it carries. May we send you further 


information? 


MAGHINE DESIGN 


PARTS « MATERIALS « METHODS ¢ FINISHES 
CLEVELAND, O. 
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Trends 


A review of conditions within industries which influence industrial 
marketing procedure, written by editors of business papers 





Recession Helpful to 
Electronic Industries 
@ IN LOOKING 


fields of electronics we 


allied 


condi- 


over the 
find 
tions greatly improv ed over the status 
of three months ago. Excessive in- 
ventory of complete radios and over- 
produc ed Ww ell 


components 1s now 


dissipated. Engineers are incorporat- 


ing new materials of new design in 
their experimental models which will 


soon go into production—a cautious 


production to feel out the market 
Automatic tuning is going: into 
less expensive models, and into car 


radios, opening new markets in the 


lower brackets. There is a feeling 


that holdover business created by the 


recession, combined with more sales 


features in less expensive models, au 
gur a normally good season for 1938- 


39, with minimum ov er-production 


because of the probability of an ac- 


celerating instead of a decelerating 


market such as occurred last year. 
Slack business has apparently stim- 


ulated the application of electron 


tubes in industry, where curtailed 


production allows time tor replace 


ment of obsolete equipment and adop- 
tion of new time-saving and accuracy 
increasing devices. 


In a recent study we determined 


that modernization and new con- 


struction of broadcasting equipment 


is progressing at more than normal 


rate. Stations are increasing thei: 
coverage by adopting vertical radia 
changing to high-fidelity and 


tors, 
improving modulation, refitting stu- 


dios with latest-type microphones, 


improving speech-input and _ go- 
ing in for general betterment of their 
service to the public. 

All in all, conditions in the indus- 
try are good.—KrirnH Henney, Edi- 


tor, Electronics. 


Busy Days Ahead 
In Marine Industry 
@ ORDERS for more than 200,000 


gross tons of new merchant vessels 


were placed in American shipyards 


during the first ten weeks of 1938. 
This is in addition to 291,289 


gross 


40 


tons of merchant ships and 282,200 


displacement tons of naval vessels 
already under construction at the first 
of the year, making the total volume 
approximately 


of work under way 


three-quarters of a million tons—a 
peace-time record in the shipbuild- 
ing industry! 

began to 


Merchant = shipbuilding 


pick up three years ago. Since then 


it has increased ten-fold, and now 
exceeds naval construction by seven- 
ty-four per cent. Although this rapid 
rise in merchant ship production has 
expanded the marine market enor- 
mously, the end is by no means in 
sight for the present record volume 
of shipbuilding represents only the 
beginning of a huge replacement pro- 
gram which the government is 
pledged to carry out under the pro- 
visions of the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936, and which will provide a 
steady flow of work for the ship- 
yards during the coming years. 
to the merchant work 


that 


In addition 


there is every the vol- 
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ume of naval construction, already at 
a peace-time peak, will be greatly 
augmented this year by enactment 
of the naval expansion bill now be- 
As reported to the 
house on March 3, this bill provides 
$1,113,546,000 


of forty-six 


fore congress. 
for the construction 
warships, twenty-two 
auxiliary vessels and 950 airplanes. 


The 


cludes three battleships, two aircraft 


new construction program in- 


carriers, nine cruisers, twenty-three 
destroyers, nine submarines, five de- 
three 


tenders, eleven seaplane tenders and 


stroyer _ tenders, submarine 


three repair ships. This measure also 
authorizes the expansion of shipbuild- 
ing facilities in preparation for the 
enlarged building program at a cost 
at $8,000,000.— H. H. 
Brown, Editor, Marine 


and Shipping Review. 


Door Wide Open for 
Latin American Trade 
é TWO basic 


today in Latin America afford an un- 


estimated 
Engineering 


conditions that exist 
precedented opportunity for the sale 
of machinery and industrial equip- 
ment manufactured in the United 
States. 
International demand for minerals 
and agricultural products has caused 


extraordinary activity in the natural 


er 
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This bleed spread in a score of business papers marks the cpening of a 


campaign for a modernized type of screw. 
It is sponsored by American Screw Company, Providence, 


and educational. 


together with four other‘large screw manufacturers. 


The campaign is codperative 


American Screw is 


licensor and will capitalize on the educational job with its own individual 


advertising and merchandising. 
used in business papers. 
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The entire group appropriation will be 
James Thomas Chirurg Company is the agency 






























“CONFIDENTIALLY, during this ‘ull’ in business activity . . . 


We're Completely Redesign- 
ing Our Line of .........” 


—states atypical ''Big 
Buyer" 
and finishes who manufac- 
tures several types of 
widely used machine tools 


of parts, materials 


Because NOW is the time to create 


NEW BUSINESS 


Alert manufacturers are today redoubling the 
efforts of their design departments in order to 
bring out new and improved products. Soon new 
designs will appear, obsoleting current models, 
creating new buyer interest, increasing sales. 
This is the time for such activity. It's an old, 
time-tested business builder. 


NEW DESIGNS MEAN NEW MARKETS 


Manufacturers now developing new machines and 
other "engineered" products are thus building 
new markets . . . big, repeat-order markets . . . 
not alone for themselves but, more important to 
you, for suppliers of parts, materials, and finishes 





. the "stuff"' of which new developments are 


built. 
SO SELL DESIGNERS NOW 


They are the men who right now are searching 
diligently for parts, materials, and finishes with 
which to improve their designs. And Product 
Engineering . . . the magazine for engineering- 
design executives and their immediate assistants 
.. is their first searching place. Among its read- 
ers, many may today be seeking the very prod- 
ucts you'd like to have them specify for their 
forthcoming new models. So sell designers now. 
Do it with Product Engineering advertising. 


PRODUCT ENGINEERING 


Helps you sell industry's biggest buyers of parts, materials and finishes 


ee CaCta-h PislliMea )-lila-hatels 





330 W. 42nd St., New York 











Two sections of Bakelite Corporation's "Travelcade" shown last month at the 
New York Museum of Science and Industry, the beginning of an extensive 
schedule of showing which will terminate at the New York World's Fair 


Bakelite's Institutional Program 


@ ACTING upon its conviction that 
business has a vast public relations 
function to perform, Bakelite Corpora- 
tion, last month, opened the Bakelite 
Travelcade, a comprehensive exhibit of 
applied uses of plastic resinoids, at the 
New York Museum of Science and 
Industry, where it remained all month. 
From there it goes into New Jersey 
cities, in June into the Franklin Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia, and from thence 
into the New York World’s Fair. 

Its design, prompted primarily by 
the need for mobility and adaptation 
to any size room, the exhibition is ex- 
pected to convey in visual form the 
tremendous advances made in the field 
of plastic resinoids since 1910, and the 
manifold uses to which industry has 
put it in that time. Individual booths 
display plastic contributions to the 
worlds of communications, radio, 
amusements, transportation, aviation, 
building, home furnishings, offices, 
public health, petroleum and mining, 
photography and optics, printing, ma- 
chinery, automobile and music. Ac- 
tual parts and products are shown 
and processes of manufacture illus- 
trated while motion pictures, lectures 
and demonstrations of various at- 
tributes of plastic materials are utilized 
to provide additional impact upon 
Travelcade visitors. 

It was pointed out by the company 
that the enterprise was primarily in- 
stitutional in intent and was not ex- 


pected to sell a single “additional 


pound of plastics directly.” Its indi- 
rect influence in making the public 
more plastics-minded, however, should 
be tremendous, it was said, and its 
direct influence upon manufacturers 
seeking new materials and new ways 
of doing things might turn out to be 
considerable. 

An appeal will be made to students 
as well as adults to view the exhibi- 
tion for its educational and interest 
values and to form favorable responses 
to products embodying plastic mate- 
rials. If this objective is accomplished, 
it is felt that the public will instinc- 
tively link the name of Bakelite with 
such products. 

The institutional program is sup- 
plemental to the company’s regular 
advertising and promotion, which is 
being continued in unabated measure 
in 1938, in the general and specific 
business press. This advertising will 
carry tag-ons or other references to 
the Travelcade and to motion pictures 
recently released by the company for 
showing in connection with the Trav- 
elcade and independently in high 
schools, Y. M. C. A.’s, 
meetings of various organizations. 

The idea for the Travelcade was 
conceived by the sales and advertising 
departments of the company, which 
worked together to materialize the 
project. The decision to enter the 
Travelcade in the World’s Fair was 
subsequent and incidental to the de- 
velopment of the exhibition. 


theatres a nd 


resource industries, and a significant 
increase is being fostered by govern- 
mental recovery policies in the manu- 
facture of consumer goods—notably 
textiles, shoes, food products and bev- 
This has resulted in a huge 


direct requirement for specialized ma- 


erages. 
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chinery and general purpose tools and 
supplies. 

Indirectly, by their use of power 
and transportation facilities, the pro- 
duction industries have stimulated 
building and road construction and 
put a heavy load on the railroad and 


power companies, accelerating in turn 
the equipment purchases of service in- 
dustries and public utilities. Indus- 
trial demand in Latin America now 
stands at a higher point than for many 
years past, and there is growing con- 
viction that an industrial expansion 
comparable to the one started in Ja- 
pan a quarter of a century ago, is 
about to be re-enacted below the Rio 
Grande. 

Another factor favoring American 
manufacturers is the weakened com- 
petition from European and Asiatic 
countries that are diverting such an 
important part of their productive 
capacity to the manufacture of muni- 
tions. Europe is buying Latin Ameri- 
can raw materials freely, but as far 
as possible is paying off in surplus 
guns, ships, and aircraft. The United 
States alone is in a position to guaran- 
tee prompt and adequate deliveries of 
essential industrial equipment in a ris- 
ing market, and to establish a priority 
that will outlast present abnormal 
competitive conditions.—J. SEWARD 
McCarn, Editorial Staff, Ingenieria In- 
ternacional., 


Bell & Howell Promotes Booth 


J. Harold Booth, associated with the 
company for eleven years, has been ap 
pointed general sales manager of the Bell 
& Howell Company, Chicago. He was 
formerly assistant sales manager and sales 


engineer 


Soule Steel Appoints 


Soule Steel Company, San Francisco, 
Cal., has appointed Gerber © Crossley, 
Inc., Portland, as advertising agency 
Soule Unibilt steel framing for residen- 
tial, commercial and industrial buildings 
will be featured 


Jemco to Ridgway 


The Ridgway Company, Inc., St 
Louis, has been named to handle the ad- 
vertising of Jackes-Evans Mfg. Company, 
St. Louis, manufacturer of Jemco wood 
heaters. Business papers and direct mail 
will be used. 


New Segal Lock Drive 


Segal Lock and Hardware Company, 
Inc., New York, has launched a business 
paper campaign on its new “pick proof” 
lock Friend Advertising Agency, New 
York, is in charge. 


Gets Nassau Smelting 


Nassau Smelting @& Refining Com- 
pany, Tottenville, N. Y., has appointed 
Frank Best & Co., Inc., New York, to 
handle its advertising. Industrial publi- 
cations will be used. 


Johns to Handle Sales 


Ralph Johns has been made manager 
of sales of the Sharpsville Boiler Works 
Company, Sharpsville, Pa. 
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pe Aree BINDERS 


Originators of the loose-leaf system of cataloging. 


America’s leading manufacturers of 
salesmen’s loose-leaf equipment. 


Branch Offices: Chicago — Cleveland — Detroit — 


Indianapolis—Los Angeles—Minneapolis—New York 
— Pittsburgh — Rochester — Seattle — St. Louis. 
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No interruptions 
in your sales power 


with Aeinn Loose-Leaf 


Binders 


Your catalog is a “high-line’”’ to your customer’s desk — 
and it’s always working at full potential when it’s in a 
Heinn Loose-Leaf Binder. No “line losses” due to obsolete 
information and missing facts on new merchandise — no 
complete power failure after a few months. 

The same is true of your price books and sales manuals — 
whether used by customers or your own men. They’re up to 
date, all the time — delivering full power to keep out com- 
petition and make money for you. 

America’s leading business enterprises rely on Heinn 
Binders — not just any loose-leaf binders — to speed up 
selling and cut per-year costs of catalog service. They 
realize that a single change renders an expensive volume 
obsolete, unless it is loose-leaf — and that loose-leaf means 


Heinn, for best results. 


The handsome appearance of Heinn Binders enhances your 
prestige. Their quality construction saves you money 


through longer life for binder and contents. 


Send us a copy of your latest catalog, with information as 
to quantities usually required, so you too can learn how to 
enjoy these advantages. Do it today — no obligation. 

The Heinn Company, Dept. 478 


326 W. Florida Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


cl te 
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| CONTINUED FROM PaGe 24| 


Sales Letters 


Isn't this a fair offer? We 
would like you to take us ur 
on it. 

How often we desire to have some- 
body do something for us while they 
are thinking about it. Landon and 
Warner, Chicago, play on this point, 
when they say: 

Then send me your order 
while it's fresh in your mind. 


There's a self-addressed er 


velope enclosed for your 

convenience. 

Action should be made simple. 
Remington-Rand emphasizes this 


point in an ending to one of its let- 
ters: 

Simply drop me a line or 
phone for your free copy” 
‘What Filing Costs.” 
Sometimes there are endings to let- 

ters which antagonize and_ perhaps 
thus spoil the entire good effect of 
the rest of the letter. I had an ex- 
ample of one of these a while back. 
The letter came from a company | 
had never heard of before, sent first 
class mail, endeavoring to sell some 
syndicated advertising matter. It was 
obviously the kind of material which 
is always available, and which one 
cannot always find a use for imme- 
diately. I was tempted to file the 
letter away for future reference when 
I came to this ending: 

I suggest that you telegraph 

rder immediately. 

| still do not know whether the 
company was not going to exist long 
enough for me to mail an order, but 
it least that was the impression | 
received. How much better it would 
have been, if they were bent on ob- 
taining a quick order, had they used 
this appeal of another letter which 
came to me about the same time: 

ACT NOW while the sup- 
ply lasts. 

Human curiosity is a powerful emo- 
tion and one well to be reckoned with. 
Therefore, when I received a letter 
recently which invited me to “see for 
yourself,”” I was more than tempted. 

Next to the appeal to curiosity, I 
think presenting a plan for profit or 
saving to the prospect or reader has 
merit. In a number of letters I have 
capitalized on this point in this 
fashion: 

Why not NOW to 


. 
pian 





It was hot in Philadelphia the day this 
picture was taken of O. H. Wool- 
fert, advertising manager, Cochrane 
Corporation, G. T. Long, his assistant, 
and Willard G. Myers, New York 
agency man, but they took it smiling 


make more money cleaning 
automobile radiators this fall? 
Use MAGNUS RADIATOR 
CLEANER. You are assured 


of extra money. 


With that preceding the final close 
of a letter, the prospect is encouraged 
into a favorable frame of mind. The 
final action which he is urged to take 
does not then seem so much of a 
gamble, because he has already, fol- 
lowing the suggestion, done a little 
thinking on the positive side. 

When the letter is all done and 
ready to go in the mail—one of the 
acid tests is the answer to this ques- 
tion—"‘Are you really proud of it?” 
If it’s not the letter you would care 
to show to any and all who may be 
interested including your own com- 
pany heads, then something is wrong 
with it. Of course, this takes into 
consideration any ditterences of opin- 
ion as to appeal, etc. 

It has been my good fortune to see 
what well directed purposeful letters 
can accomplish. A _ salesman called 
for five years on an account without 
getting anywhere. A sales letter ad- 
dressed to that account gained him 
admission to the proper party within 
one month! 

A young man just out of school got 
nowhere ringing door bells asking for 
A letter obtained a very sat- 


isfactory connection within six weeks! 


a job. 


A man was turned down on a re- 
newal of his note at the bank. A let- 
ter obtained that renewal for him and 
additional credit besides, within ‘wo 
weeks! 

A salesman had been selling a large 
customer one product for four years, 
apparently unsuccessful in introduc- 


ing additional products to that cus- 
tomer. A _ well-timed letter opened 
the way to the introduction of two 
additional items within a period of 
two months! 

A letter congratulating a customer 
on the occasion of a public award, 
opened the way to the introduction 
of three additional products! 

A letter written by an industrial ad- 
vertising agency summing up the 
points made in a verbal solicitation of 
an account, was the means of bring- 
ing that account to that agency two 
years later! 

When I think of these and the many 
other powerful things which purpose- 
ful, well-built industrial sales letters 
will accomplish, I am truly amazed at 
the little time and attention which is 
ordinarily given to this all-important 
And, when I say that, I 
With all the 


time and attention which we in our 


sales tool. 
am excluding no one. 


business give to this particular sub- 
ject, I find many ways in which we 
could and should improve ourselves in 
this matter of writing better sales 
letters. 





T.P.A. Sends Magazines 
To New York Hospitals 


More than 4,000 business magazines 
and other publications have been distrib 
uted by the Technical Publicity Associa 
tion among thirty New York hospitals 
since this service began last October 

“These hospitals average about 20,000 
patients and serve about 300,000 patients 
a year,’ Robert L. Ware, Western Elec 
tric Company, chairman of the T.P.A 
Hospital Service Committee, recently re 
ported He is assisted by Hotch Clark, 
of McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, and 
by Louise Dykes of J. Walter Thompson 
Company 

Members of T.P.A. are being urged to 
telephone the committee before discard 
ing any publications. Arrangements are 
then made for bundling and delivery to 
the various hospitals whose patients, ap 
parently, are interested in practically every 
subject 


Export Book Out 


The U. S. Department of Commerce 
has issued an exporters’ handbook, “*Pre- 
paring Shipments to Europe,” designed to 
present to American exporters a knowl- 
edge of basic requirements for properly 
preparing and forwarding export ship- 
ments. Copies may be had for fifteen 
cents direct from Washington or from 
any of the district offices in principal 
cities 


Indexes Information 


The Special Libraries Association, New 
York, has issued “Guides to Business 
Facts and Figures,” an index to selected 
government documents, annual issues of 
trade publications and other publications 
of business information sources. 
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YN ? HAT will an industrial Advertising Agency do for me? It 
—~ will provide an adyertising department that will relieve 
a your advertising manager of much time and much detail — and 
produce a quality of advertising that you could not produce without 
much greater expense. It provides this with an understanding that 
can only be had through long experience in technical fields — reduc- 
ing costs to you. It brings you the functions that are simple with 
agency organization and costly when done by the manufacturer — 
relief from the details of selecting media, scheduling copy, writing 
and designing, inserting, checking, billing. It contributes knowledge of markets, 
sales promotion, dealer organization, advertising coordination, and research! 

But, Russell T. Gray, Inc. brings you something more as a direct result 
of twenty years specialization in the industrial field—a mass of intangible, un- 
usual experience in handling industrial accounts that can be turned to your 
advantage. Our experience has kept a client from a costly tie-up with a manu- 
facturer. Our knowledge prevented engines sales in the textile market when 
the manufacturer's horsepower did not fit. We can't help you unless you 


ask us to. There is no obligation in asking one of our staff for a conference. 


RUSSELL T. GRAY, INC. 
Industrial Advertising 
205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 
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Advertising Personnel a 
Public Relations Influence 


To tHe Eprror: I have read with 
a great deal of interest your editorial, 
“Public Relations Work Starts at 
Home” in the February issue. 

In this connection I would make 
only one remark and that is regarding 
the last paragraph of the editorial. 
You suggest that the telephone opera- 
tor, receptionist and the purchasing 
agent be schooled in the proper han- 
dling of visitors and salesmen calling 
upon the company as a step towaid 
further good will. I think the same 
remarks could be applied to members 
of the advertising department who 
also come in contact with a great 
number of the public. 

PHittie C. HANDERSON, 
Director of Advertising and 
Publicity, The B. F. Goodrich 

Company, Akron, O. 


7, + F 
Facts Tell an 
Effective Sales Story 


To THE Eprror: The Copy Chasers 
have an uncanny knack of detecting 
strength and weakness. It was gratify- 
ing to see a confirmation of our be- 
lief that graphic records of perform- 
ance offer a very effective way of tell- 
ing a story. We, of course, have had 
some confirmation of this from the 
field, as specific statement backed by 
proof has always been our most pro- 
ductive form of copy. We therefore 
try to use it whenever we can. 

As we do not manufacture meters 
or recorders ourselves, our use of 
charts have had an interesting by- 
product. A number of times, meter 
manufacturers have either sent us 
“Before and After” charts or told us 
where we could get them. They seem 
to appreciate the fact that their charts 
are reproduced in our advertising and 
in our publications. 

My philosophy of marketing has 
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boiled down to one simple fundamen- 


tal. To state it as a basic law—make 
it easy for your customer to do busi- 
Often as I read ad- 
vertising, look over catalogs and listen 


ness with you. 


to sales presentations, I think the 
principle is perhaps so simple that a 
lot of people forget it. 
Don ALLSHOUSE, 
Northern Equipment Company, 
Erie, Pa. 
wt 
Enjoyed the Film 


To THE Eprror: I had an idea that 
the O. K. As Inserted film would be 
extremely interesting. That’s why I 
planned to hear it last Monday night. 
Sure enough it was no disappointment 
—rather I found it interesting and 
stimulating in the extreme. 

Such a job reflects very favorably 
on the work INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
is doing to improve the professional 
standing of men in our field of en- 
deavor and to improve the quality of 
industrial advertising all around. 

The very fact that the work is be- 
ing scanned by competent and im- 
portant people will put many of us on 
our guard against being trite and 
careless. 

Stuart G. PHILLIPs, 

Advertising Manager, The Dole 

Valve Company, Chicago. 
a 
The Thought in Back 
Of It Is Important 


To tHE Eprror: I have purposely 
delayed responding to the left- 
handed compliment in the O. K. As 
Inserted feature in your February is- 
sue until we had an opportunity to 
check the effectiveness of our textile 
advertising campaign which received 
the comment. 

The check-up reveals that most of 
the reactions to this series are favor- 
able. On the other hand, the cam- 
paign has not aroused any great wave 


of enthusiasm and for this reason there 
may be some justification for The 
Copy Chasers’ appellation of a “‘sissy 
ad.” And, as if in reply to their 
question, “And what do peaches have 
to do with cork spinning roll cover- 
ings?” I am enclosing a proof of the 
final advertisement in this series. This 
ad tells the story of one mill man who 
asked that same question and what he 
learned about roll coverings from 
reading the advertisements. 

As an advertiser whose campaigns 
have been held up to praise by The 
Copy Chasers in the past, I don’t sup- 
pose we should look a gift horse in the 
mouth but should accept the bitter 
with the sweet. And we can take it. 
But there is this that may be said 
about the so-called professional criti- 
cism of an advertisement. By its very 
nature it is superficial because the 





Only in a fabricated product can I get the 


uniformity 1 aced in a roll covering.” 


A 


conn reeowers 
fewer lene 


arnmsTroncs fxtvo Cushion SEAMLESS CORK Cors 


critics are not able to take into con- 
sideration the individual problems of 
the advertiser nor the purpose for 
which he plans his campaign. As the 
Copy Cub said recently in Advertising 
Age, if this professional criticism con- 
tinues, soon the only thing that can 
be said in favor of certain advertise- 
ments is that they sell goods. 

We had a good example of this at a 
local party recently. Some one 
brought out a game issued by The 
Family Circle magazine, the purpose of 
which was to have the players select 
those advertisements which had proved 
most effective in selling merchandise. 
With but one exception, all of the 
wives present proved themselves more 
expert in choosing the winning adver- 
tisements than their husbands, all of 
whom were engaged in advertising 


work. This seems to bear out what 
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Special Offer 


FFECTIVE May 1, 1938, the subscription price of INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING will be raised from $1 to $2 per year, and the single copy 
price will be raised from 10 to 20 cents. 

This increase is due in part to the rising cost of paper, printing and other 
materials which go into the making of a magazine, but the bulk of it is neces- 
sitated by the widened editorial scope of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, by 
which we hope to make the publication many more times valuable than it has 
been in the past. INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, including the special Market 
Data Book Number, has always been an exceptional “bargain” at $1 per year, 
and we guarantee that it will be an even greater and more useful bargain at 
$2 per year. 

Despite the additional value which INDUSTRIAL MARKETING will 
have as a $2 paper, we feel that our present subscribers should have an 
opportunity to renew at the current bargain rate. 

We are therefore offering all present ‘subscribers the opportunity of 
renewing their subscriptions to INDUSTRIAL MARKETING for either one 
or two years at the present rate of $1 per year. This offer expires on April 30, 
1938. No renewals will be accepted after that date at the $1 rate. 

Because we do not believe that it would be fair to limit this offer to those 
whose subscriptions will expire this month and next, we are extending it to 
all INDUSTRIAL MARKETING subscribers, regardless of when their 
subscriptions run out. All renewals sent in and paid for before April 30, 1938, 
will be extended for a full year (or two years) from the expiration date of the 
present subscription. 

Since this offer positively cannot be extended beyond the date mentioned, 
we urge you to return the coupon at once. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 


one year = at the current low price of $1 per year. I understand that 
two years [_ 


this renewal will extend my subscription for the period checked beyond the date of expiration of my 


Renew my subscription for 


present subscription. I enclose $... in full payment (|. Send me a bill (. 

PE cared near eebah he knee eee eo ee cas ee 

Company ....%. wisherSaig etn tees af pared dines oe eee Pe sl aeuig aie aon ee ea 
chi i ce en ee Oe OE 5 er nee rer ree eee 


Note: This offer also applies to new or additional subscriptions. It expires April 30, 1938, and after 
that date no new subscriptions or renewals will be accepted at the $1 rate. 
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The Toledo Scale Company has learned that the best way to sell scales to 
grocers and butchers is to take the scale right into their stores and 


put it on the counter for demonstration. 
160 pounds, salesmen were rather fatigued before they 


the old design, 


But considering the weight of 


made many showings, so the company had Harold Van Doren & Associates 
redesign it in a Plaskon housing, reducing the weight to fifty-eight pounds 


and the height by 


nearly six and 


one-half inches. Sales increased 





Kenneth Goode stated in his book, 
“More Profits From Advertising,” to 
the effect that advertising men don’t 
know a good ad when they see one. 
However, don’t take all this too 
seriously. And I hope The Copy 
Chasers like our next campaign which 


I predict will be a ““wow’”’! 


™ * 


Advertising Department, Armstrong 


HAGAMAN, 


Cork Products Company, 


» 


Lancaster, Pa. 


. +. 
The Broad Viewpoint 


To tHE Eprror: | think the com- 
ments of The Copy Chasers relative 
to Republic advertising and to our 
Toncan Culvert Association advertis 
ing are excellent. 

The boys are one hundred per cent 
right, and I think it helps us to have 
those things called to our attention 
once in a while. 

S. A. KNISELY, 

Director of Advertising, Republic 

Steel ¢ orporation, leveland. 
vv’? 
How Many Son-in-Laws 
In Industrial Advertising? 
To THI 


I have noticed what appears to be a 


Eprror: I must say that 
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tendency on the part of The Copy 
Chasers toward accepting a big appro- 
priation and a big name agency as the 
ingredients of good advertising. I 
still think that there are a lot of good 
industrial advertising managers in the 
business, and I think that if The Copy 
Chasers could get a look at the cash 
tills of some of these companies they 
would find a good many of these boys 
are on the job because they are actually 
paying their way and not because they 
married the boss’s daughter. 
J. L. Beutz, 
Advertising Manager, The Thew 
Shovel Company, Lorain, O. 





Advertising Manager of 
"Woodworker" Dies 
Herschel H Davis, long advertising 
inager of Woodworker, published by S$ 
H. Smith Company 
March 6. Mr 


Indianapolis, died 
Davis, who was forty-two 


years old, spent virtually his entire busi 
ness career with the pioneer A.B.P. pub 
lication \ widow and two children sur 
Vive 


Raynor Appointed 
F. L. Raynor, formerly sales and ad- 


vertising manager of Manning Bowman ©& 
Co., Meriden, Conn., has been appointed 
advertising representative in Connecticut 


tor Buildi ig P aucts New York 


Industrial 
expositions 








Apr. 13-15. Petroleum Industry Electrical 
Association, Rice Hotel, Houston, Tex 
H. E. Browne, Sec., P. O. Box 60, In- 
dependence, Kans 

Apr. 24-28. American Water Works As- 
sociation, Roosevelt Hotel, New Or- 
leans, La. Harry E. Jordan, Sec., 29 
W. 39th St., New York. 


May 2-6. American Mining Congress, 
Music Hall, Cincinnati, O. Julian D. 
Conover, Sec., 309 Munsey Bldg., 


Washington, D. C 
May 10-15. National Cotton Show, Mem- 
phis, Tenn 
Sa 


May 11-12 Refrigerating Machinery 

Association, Hot Springs, Va Head 

uarters: 717 Southern Bldg.. Washing 
- 


May 13-14 Air Conditioning Mfrs 
Association, Hot Springs, Va Head 
quarters Souther Bldg.. Washingtor 
D.C 
May 14-19. American Foundrymens As- 

sociation, Cleveland. D. M. Avey, Sec., 

222 W. Adams St., Chicago. 

May 14-21. Tenth International Petro- 
leum Exposition, Tulsa, Okla. 

May 15-20 National Electrical Mfrs 
Association, Hot Springs, Va. Headquar 
ters: 155 E. 44th St., New York 
May 19-21. Machinery & Power Show, 

Joint Oil Mill Superintendents’ Associa 

tion, Municipal Auditorium, Memphis, 

Tenn 

May 22-25 National Paper Box 
Mirs. Association, Cleveland, O. Head 
quarters: Liberty Trust Bldg., Phila 
delphia 
May 23-26. National Association of Pur- 

chasing Agents, Hotel Jefferson, St. 

Louis, Mo. G. A. Renard, Sec., 11 

Park Place, New York. 

June 6-10. Flour Mill Machinery & Mill 
Supplies Exhibit Assn. of Operative 
Millers, Minneapolis, Minn 

June 7-10. National Confectioners Asso- 
ciation of the United States, Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York. Max F. Bur- 
ger, Sec., 224 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 

June 20-23. National Association of 
Building Owners & Managers, Schroe- 
der Hotel, Milwaukee. Robert B. Beach, 
Sec., 134 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. 

June 20-23. National Conference on Vis 
ual Education, Francis W. Parker 
School. Chicago 

Aug. 29-Sept. 3. Power Show and Me- 
chanical Exposition, National Associa- 
tion of Power Engineers, Civic Audi- 
torium, Grand Rapids, Mich 

Sept. 21-23. National Industrial Adver 
tisers Association, Statler Hotel, Cleve 
land, O. M. R. Webster, 100 E. Ohio 
St., Chicago 

Sept. 27-30. Iron ©& Steel Exposition, 
Public Auditorium, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Oct. 3-7. Twentieth Annual National 
Restaurant Association Exposition, Na- 
tional Restaurant Mart, Chicago 

Oct. 8-15. National Dairy Show, Colum 
bus, O. Lloyd Burlingham, Secretary, 
Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, O 

Oct. 10-14. National Safety Congress & 
Exposition, Chicago 

Nov. 11. National Automobile 
Grand Central Palace, New York 


Show, 
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Armco's Radio Booklet 


@ THE American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, Middletown, O., has just is- 
sued a new booklet promoting Arm- 
co stainless steel and other products, 
which are used in household equip- 
ment and appliances, which is giving 
ts many radio listener recipients 
. hearty laugh. The booklet is entitled 
‘Should Husbands Keep House,” and 
is attractively printed in silver, blue 
ind black and carries many amusing 
sketches as well as beautiful photo- 
graphic reproductions of stainless steel 
products. 

The first part of the booklet de- 
scribes the sorry predicament of “men 
without women” when they try to 
do the housework, take care of the 
children, and manage in a bewildered, 
haphazard fashion the other activities 
of the domicile during the absence of 
the ““Missus.”’ 

The domestic drama ends with 
‘Hubby’s” belated appreciation of the 
umount of work his wife does, and his 
determination to see that she gets up- 
to-date equipment that puts “keeping 
house” on a sensible basis of conve- 
nience and efhciency comparable with 
that of the modern shop or office. 

Another part of the booklet explains 
how research in the manufacture of 
specialty and steel sheets has helped to 
make possible so much attractive, la- 
bor-saving home equipment. 

There also is a section devoted to 
the proper care of porcelain enamel 
ind stainless steel in household equip- 
kitchen 


ment and appliances: the 


range, refrigerator, washing machine, 


aser serene 





laundry and bathroom equipment, 
cooking ware, tableware, and other 
products. 

The use of Armco’s new galvanized 
sheet metal, “Paintgrip,” in low-cost 
steel houses, is described in a later 
section. Paintgrip is a galvanized 
sheet metal that will take and hold 
paint without preliminary weathering 
or etching with acids. 

In the back of the book is a busi- 
ness reply card on which the recipient 
is requested to indicate by checks 
which kinds of household equipment 
would be of especial interest if made 
of stainless steel. The results of these 
replies will be useful in indicating to 
manufacturers of the various types of 
equipment, the interest there is in 


products made of stainless steel. 





|CONTINUED FROM Pace 10] 


Showmanship 


bridge, and this time went into dan- 
gerous skids, resulting in spectacular 
crashes of the cars. For the conve- 
nience of the newsreel men, the crash 
episodes had to be repeated three 
times in order to assure the taking 
of sufficiently dramatic shots. The 
police gave further assistance, repro- 
ducing their actual procedure in the 
case of an accident, calling an am- 
bulance and giving first-aid to one of 
the drivers. 

results 


Outstanding among the 


chieved by the demonstration was a 
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nation-wide release by one of the 
newsreels which, while not mention- 
ing the product by name, did an ex- 
cellent job of selling the safety fea- 
tures of open mesh bridge decking 
and, undoubtedly, was an important 
factor in overcoming the hesitancy 
on the part of engineers to adopt the 
product. Coverage also was obtained 


in newspapers and business maga- 


zines. 

The demonstration attracted such 
widespread interest that the com- 
pany found it advisable to have fifty 
prints of its Own motion pictures 
made on 16mm. film to be distrib- 
uted for private showings and for 


the use of its sales force. 


- gp-ont 


How do YOU spell 
RECESSION? 


Many Of Our Clients 


Spell lt... \A-\-1 x“ 


FOR EXAMPLE- 

One of our oldest clients, faced 
with a sales slump which serious- 
ly affected every competitor, 
adopted our suggestion for a 
new sales approach. 


THE RESULT— 

Their sales not only stayed up 
but a backlog of contacts and 
good-will is being built which will 
furnish sales momentum for years 
to come. 


A PRACTICAL PLAN— 

This new method was not the re- 
sult of chance. It was a practical 
plan which opened up a sales 
highway along which the lights 
showed green. 

Is it any wonder that this manu- 
facturer says of our service 


He is not alone—we are serving 

well because we face the FACTS 

of actual conditions and recognize 

in them ‘‘Opportunity”. 

Ask us about the Evans ‘Look 
Around” 

It charts an accurate course 

for business 


EVANS 


ASSOCIATES, INC 


225 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE 
e CHICAGO ° 
Advertising 
Sales Promotion 
Marketing 


Management 
a ANTS NN a Re 2 
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Industri 


COAL... 


THE NECESSITY 


The that 
furnishes most of 
the heat and pow- 
er in the United 
States is today 
largely a manufac- 
tured product. 


coal 


Equipment that 
improves coal or 
its burning finds a 
natural and profit- 
able market in 


a. " 
BLACK DIAMOND 2 





NEW YORK—Whitehal! Bidg. 
CHICAGO—Manhattan Bidg. 


For more than 50 years the lead- 
ing journal of the coal industry 





al advertis- 
el kept 


SPENCER W 


CIRCLE 


couns 
ing y con 


ertinent 
aa active field 
work. 


CURTISS, INC 


dverlising 
( 
INDIANAPOLIS 


TOWER 





Away from 
the Desk 


@® WHETHER it’s 








a new technique of ad 


ertising Management, an effort to get out 
t the woods so as to see the trees, Or an 
emphatic denial of the now commonly used 
word “recession,” nevertheless, a goodly 


imber of industrial a.m.’s and s.p.m.’s are 
ow checking in at their desks following 
ibsences in points South some have ad 
mitted it, strictly off the record, of course, 
while others say it’s okay to let it out 

for instance, Stuart G. Phillips, well 
known NIAAer and advertising manager 
of The Dole Valve Company, Chicago, 
took up TWA on its offer to fly wives 
free to New York and back (Edinburgh, 
you know), and scattered the extra pen- 
nies in ports of South America Con- 
cerned with valves of a different nature, 
but in geography of a similar character, 
W. F. “Bill” Crawford, a.m. and s.p.m., 
The Edward Valve & Mfg. Company, 
East Chicago, Ind., and Mrs., wore out a 
shutter on his candid camera around the 
Caribbean Ralph E. Williams met 
all closing dates early for B. F. Gump 
Company, Chicago manufacturers of cof- 
fee milling and weighing equipment, and 
hied off to the East Coast with Mrs. Wil- 
liams But what piqued us more than 
all was that Whiting N. Shepard, who 
looks after the printed word at Plaskon 
Co., Inc., Toledo, didn’t get back from 
his Southern peregrinations to see The 
Copy Chasers’ film After seeing the 
presentation, however, Lloyd Ellingwood, 
Toledo Scale Company, feels sure there 
would be a ready market for a scale to 
weigh copy themes no doubt it will 
have a Plaskon cover, or something. 


Speaking of plastics reminds us that 
genial H. D. Payne, a.m., Chicago Molded 
Products Corporation, and E.A.A. prexy, 
is on deck again after nursing an infected 
arm and he talked on “Progress in Plas- 
tics” at the Packaging Exposition and 
Herbert S. Spencer, General Plastics, re- 
mained in Chicago over the week-end 
following the packaging show to lecture 
nm “The Creative Side of Advertising,” 
before the Chicago Federated Advertis- 
ing Club's national advertising 
management A number of other 
NIAAers were busy at the packaging 
show, including Albert R. Keene, Pneu- 
matic Scale Corp., Norfolk Downs, Mass., 
president of the Boston chapter, with an 
outstanding exhibit, and Ted Marvin, 
Hercules Powder Company, Wilmington, 
Del., NIAA v.p., who likes to see all 
packages glisten with lacquer made from 
Hercules Nitrocellulose Tom Alm- 
roth, Owens Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, 
had another interesting exhibit, this one 
also the product of Tommy Jr. who is 
studying industrial designing at Pratt 
Institute 

. . If friend Winchell were doing this 
job he would tell you about that hand- 
some industrial a.m. out at Chicago who 
recently feathered a nest on the qt., but 
that is off the record. . However that 
brings us a little closer to “The Footprint 
of the Year,” outstanding publicity job 
which Marie and Don Allshouse (North 
ern Equipment Company), Erie, Pa., did 
last month for June Carroll, seven pounds, 
twelve and a half ounces, just one day 
short of being a St. Patrick’s Day gift... 
best wishes to you all. 


William A. Wolff, Western Electric 
a. m., expects to be back at his desk any 
day now following an extended leave on 
illness. Vivien Kellems, who wrote the 
King Tut ad cited by The Copy Chasers 
last month, will return to her native 
shores in May after doing South America 


class on 





[CONTINUED FROM Pace 11] 


Catalog Content 


possible suppliers of this product. The 
catalog designer, understanding the 
buyer’s need in this respect, must see 
that adequate data on supply sources 
is included in the catalog. If the 
potential buyer cannot find this infor- 
mation, his progress toward the actual 
purchase of the selected product comes 
to a halt. Often, when time is press- 
ing, he is forced to select some alter- 
nate product whose maker has made 
this information available. 


It is, as a rule, only after the pros- 
pective buyer has narrowed his choice 
of a product in this manner that he 
takes the last step—he gets in touch 
with the local sales representative of 
the company whose product he has 
chosen. Thus, as is pointed out in the 
first part of this article, the catalog 
designer must have a real knowledge 
of the problems and buying habits of 
the potential buyer of the products in 


order to include in the catalog the 
necessary buying information. 

The manufacturer who makes more 
than one type of product raises an- 
other hazard for the catalog designer. 
Some firms make scores of products, 
each of which has its own particular 
Shall he try to combine all 
one omnibus 


market. 
this unrelated data in 
catalog? This is a practice still fol- 
lowed by some firms today. There 
are, however, several things that make 
it uneconomical. 

The trend for a great many years 
has been away from the omnibus or 
general catalog. Its place has been 
taken by “precision” catalogs; that is, 
catalogs which are devoted to specific 
markets. Thus, a precision catalog 
contains only information on products 
which are within the range of interest 
of a single group of buyers, and does 
not include information on other prod- 
ucts of the manufacturer which lie 
without the range of this group’s in- 
terest. Not a few companies who 
manufacture a number of unrelated 
products have a separate catalog for 
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each of the different markets they 
serve. 

But why this complexity—why not 
have just one big catalog covering 
everything the company manufac- 
The answer to this stems from 


The omni- 


tures? 
the buyer’s convenience. 
bus catalog is convenient for the man- 
ufacturer, but not for the buyer. It 
is not particularly good economy to 
send a several-hundred-page general 
catalog to specific groups of potential 
buyers who are interested in only four- 
teen pages of the entire book. 

The catalog designer’s guiding star, 
then, is the information needs and 
buying habits of the user of the cata- 
log—the buyer. In preparing a cata- 
log for the requirements of the buyer, 
the designer must, briefly: 

] Include only information on prod- 
ucts or services needed by the class 

of users for whom the catalog is de- 

signed. 

2 Include sufficient data on use, per- 
formance, product design, etc., to 

satisfy the information needs of the 

users. 

3 Include information which will di- 
rect the buyer’s next step. 
Industrial catalog designers who 

start off with the buyer and his needs, 
and who stay with him all the way 
through their catalogs, will find, as 
others have, that their catalogs will be 
more effective and more powerful tools 
in industrial marketing. 


CONTINUED FROM Pace 38] 


House Publications 


Of the replies, 97.3 per cent indi- 
cated that they found the publication 
interesting, while but .3 per cent. indi- 
cated the contrary. 

Asked if they passed it along to 
others in their organization, 90.4 per 
cent revealed that they did. Infor- 


mation volunteered on this point 
showed that such copies went to asso- 
ciates, production departments, stu- 
dents, libraries, reception rooms and 
friends. Of the 4.8 per cent not 
shared, some were taken home, others 
hled for reference. 

Surprising indeed was the fact that 
he average number of readers per 
opy surpassed six, giving us a much 
vider circulation than we _ had 
lreamed of and materially reducing 
uur ““cost per reader.” 

Of great interest was the type of 
Running fairly 


rticle preferred. 
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close in total votes, results showed de- 
sire for semi-technical, technical and 
This will prove 


of tremendous help in planning future 


general in that order. 


issues and definitely ousts the concep- 
tion that to have a house magazine 
read, its articles must be of a general 
character. The trend, however, was 
for a balanced editorial content with 
some of each. 

aside from 


Volunteered remarks, 


heart-warming commendation, were 
interesting in that a surprising num- 
ber referred to articles six to nine 
months old by their correct title. 
Others commented on layout, use of 


These 


latter remarks were especially grati- 


photographs, copy and style. 


fying in view of the tendency of lay- 
men to take for granted any such 
efforts. 

The conclusions were that our 
magazine had created wide interest 
in its first year and proved itself a 
sound and effective means of adver- 
tising our diversified line of products. 

More generally, it has proven that 
house magazines as a whole, if care- 
fully conceived and developed, can 
very effectively supplement business 
paper advertising and carry to the 
customer or potential customer, in- 
formation and ideas that could not 
be treated adequately through any 
other medium. 


>>) 
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Exhibits 


pigeons with them. The invitations 
were acknowledged by signatures on 
scrolls which were attached to the 
birds’ legs. Then the pigeons were 
released and flew back to the manu- 
facturer with the acknowledgements. 
The stunt received widespread pub- 
licity not only in the trade, but in 
the daily newspapers and in Time. 

In exhibit planning, the more we 
think of the other fellow, his prefer- 
ences, his prejudices, his buying hab- 
its, his reactions, his self interests, the 
better results we are bound to have. 
After all, this is no newly discov- 
ered formula. It is as old as the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. There’s always 
gold in the Golden Rule. 





Buda Appoints Mangan 


The Buda Company, Harvey, IIl., has 
appointed Ralph K. Mangan vice-president 


harge of advertising and domestic and 


in ¢ 
export engine sales of Diesel and gasoline 
engines for the marine, automotive and 
general industrial fields 
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SCISSORS, RIBBONS 


AN D 
SLIDE RULES 


Snipping the ribbons be- 
fore a gathering of notables 
generally attends the opening 
of a large engineering struc- 
ture, 

But . . . Scissors are not 
construction tools! 

Long before the ceremony 
the civil engineers’ slide 
rules have done their work. 
Designing engineers have fig- 
ured, planned and specified 
every detail of the structure; 
fabricators have built each 
member; and construction 
engineers have erected the 
structure at the site. 

Civil engineers control 
every construction step, from 
inception to completion. 
They can be reached most di- 
rectly through the pages of 
this publication. 


CIVIL 
ENGINEERING 


33 West 39th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


AMERICAN 
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FLASH 


IN REFERENCE TO 
THIS TABULATION 








> 
INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 


. . » doesn’t sell “Pages” so 
cannot be listed . . . its STAND- 
ARD unit is its 1/9th page and 
“For the Record” it carries 350 
to 378 1/Sth “pages” monthly, 
giving it outstanding leader- 
ship in the number of adver- 
tisers using it to reach active 
plant-operating men in industry. 


> 


52,000 plant operating coverage 
for only $79 to $85 a month 
PLUS tangible advertising RE- 
SULTS ... Write for a copy of 
the “IEN Plan”. 

> 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 


“INDUSTRY'S WHAT'S NEW SERVICE” 


461 EIGHTH AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 
































ARE @ YOU 


taking advantage 


of the favorable situation in the ce- 
ment, lime, gypsum, sand, gravel and 
crushed stone industries— 


Administration approva of the 
regular Federal-aid program adds 
hundreds of millions of dollars to 
expected highway expenditures 


Federal work—dams, waterways and 
reclamation projects—will continue 
at an increased rate 

Private construction—industria 
plants and residential building—is 
on the up-trend 


Get the details of these activities and a 
survey of your market from 


PIT and QUARRY 


907 Rand McNally Bidg., Chic 
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ADVERTISING VOLUME FOR MARCH ISSUES OF 
INDUSTRIAL. TRADE AND CLASS PAPERS 


wis ted, all publications are monthlies 
Pa ts Pages 
Industrial Group 1938 ) 1938 193 
A ericat Builder & Rock Products ...... x62 x7 
Building Ags 70 99 Southern Power 
Americar Machi DEE iccunnidws 31 38 
(bi-w) 216 23 SS ae 173 723 
Architectu Foru 14] 136 Te slephone Engineer 26 2 
Architectural Record. 85 76 Pulaphens ae x76 x67 
Automotive Industries Textile World ..... 9] 147 
(w) ae A 62 75 Water Works & 
Bakers’ Helper (bi-w) 110 116 Sewerage ........ 21 
Brick & Clay - rd x*28 x*35 Water Works Engi 
B Tran sport I 77 74 neering (bi-w) .... 73 84 
Ceramic Ir “Ws \ x38 «34 Welding Engineer ... 24 2¢ 
Chemical & Meta Western Construction 
gical Engineering. . 14] 16? a Eee ere reer 64 83 
Civil Engineering ... 16 % The Wood-W ork 32 4 
Coal Age ... ae 73 83 
Contectioners Jour il. 3? 34 Tota a a ¥,980 6,90) 
Construction Methods Trade Group 
and Equip: OE ssc 65 S| 
Cotton ... cane 87 100 American Artisan 55 6¢ 
Diesel Progr 23 3? American Druggist .. 85 103 
E] Light & Powe 65 65 American Exporter 232 197 
Electrical Sout! 7 39 22 Automobile Topics 
Electrical West 7 43 4] ee ee 25 74 
Electrical World (bi-w) 55 166 Automobile Trade 
Engineering & Mining [eee ee 40 38 
Journal ane ot mcm 71 76 Boot & Shoe Recorde: 
Engineering News-Rex , ne 149 174 
ord (w) pear 195 208 Building Supply News 91 4] 
Factory Management & Commercial Car Jour 
Maintenance ; 134 162 ME dcscvacdaewns 61 7 
Food Industries ... 66 g Domestic Engineering 62 101 
ee <a aie iia Aires tn to's 41 ss Farm Implement News 
_—_ atin ‘Piping & An SEEPS ee 68 79 
aihie ming .... 72 9? Hardware Age (bi-w) 160 195 
cen g & Ventilatin; : Jewelers’ Circular 
Magazine ........ 40) 44 The Keystone .... 78 94 
Industrial Power - 61 80) Mida’s Criterion .... 27 43 
The Iron Age (w)... x¥ 367 x348 SN Ce ee ee 82 105 
Machine Design : , 51 56 Motor Age Terrase 32 44 
Machinery atid : 154 169 Motor W orld Whole 
Manufacturers Record 47 55 Me abendsa kaa 57 38 
Mari: e Enew eering t+ National Grocers Bul 7 
Shipping Review . 53 57 lettin .........--- 48 4§ 
Mass Transportatior 16 18 Plumbing & Heating i 
Metal Industry 39 40) Trade Journal ...... 49 2 
Metal Progress ... 6? 66 Southern Automotive 
Metals & -Allovs... 5] 56 JOUINM occcsesces 54 61 
Mill & Factorv.. 129 137 Southern Hardware . 67 62 
Mill Suppo. 95 108 Sporting Goods Jour 
Modern Machine Shor ”) 191 MM ii dite Gib neces 2d 5 
tional Petroleut . 
ion (w) ianiedraca +126 +*160 SOE wavesewes 1,550 1,715 
National Provisiones Class Group 
(w) error rT 99 11 
Oil & Gas Journal (w).7§x*319 +x*275 Advertising Age (w). 95 +147 
Oil Weekly (w)..... 223 194 American Funeral 
The Paper Industry. . 82 83 ee Cr eer Ce 56 638 
The Paper Mill (w) x73 x72 American Restaurant. 76 61 
Paper Trad Jour Dental Survey ...... 92 89 
(w) . x$7 126 x126 Hospital Management x13 x16 
Pencil Point 32 47 Hotel oe ag 67 87 
Pit & Qu x64 x71 Modern Hospital .... 84 * 93 
Powe see 76 ay Modern Sohes ‘ 635 65 
Power Pla E ec Nation's Sc sey ieee 36 4) 
7 ¥4 Oral Hygiene eames 107 105 
Printit : 58 Trafic World (w)... 02 69 
R \ Age (w) 5 199 
R way P & SE Gaweneiod 756 84] 
Stores . ¢ 59 
Re er & Nat il Ga Includes special issue xIncludes 
e Mar ‘ 8 8 classified advertising SLast issue esti 
R & Stree 37 58 mated. Five issues 
ago, but the trade group seems to have 


Advertising in Business 


Papers Swings Downward 
8 Wes. teearwe \ ume [ sine 
papers tor Ma continued its "d remit 


trend Ss 4 pared witli issues it a year 


checked its rate of decline 

Sixty-seven papers in the industria 
group ¢ tried 8.08 per cent less display 
oe ling t month than in issues for 


as 
March, 193 The dip for the first quar 
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ter registered at 4.19 per cent as compared 
with the first three months a year ago 
There was a decrease of 9.63 per cent 


n the display space sold in March issues 

the twenty-one trade papers reporting 
gainst those of last year, and the loss for 
he three-month period steadied at 6.61 
pared with 7.19 per cent for 


mtns 
nun 


Yer cent, con 


e first two m« 


The class group increased its monthly 
ss with a drop of 10.11 per cent below 
March issues a year ago, and reported a 
$.63 per cent decrease for the c mparable 

st quart 
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Market Research 


of the largest rayon companies which 
modernized from seventeen to eighty- 
seven per cent. 

These charts point the way toward 
reflect the ten- 


modernization and 


dency already started to replace ob- 


solete equipment. The book closes 
with a brief story of the company’s 
current models: ‘“W” looms, for 


woolen and worsted mills, of which 
6,000 have been built, replacing old 
machinery with efficiency as high as 
ninety-two per cent; “S” looms, for 
silk and rayon, of which 12,000 are 
in successful operation, with a 
20,000 


C” looms, for cotton mills, of which 


po- 


tential of at least more; and 


6,300 have been sold to the domes- 
tic trade besides several hundred to 
foreign countries. 

C & K sales efforts will concen- 


trate upon this study, the figures of 
which will be used to show the textile 
industry as a whole that moderniza- 
tion is needed to solve many of its 
existing problems. The figures will 
be used to drive home to mill execu- 
tives and plant managers that replace- 
ments are necessary to lower their 
production costs. 

Future results of the study can- 
not be estimated, although C & K ex- 
report 
complimentary notations concerning 


ecutives receiving some very 
the scope and accuracy of the study 
along with the importance of the 
facts revealed. While the study con- 
cerned looms only, it is believed rea- 
sonable to assume that equipment in 
other lines in the industry may be 
guided by these percentages. 

As part of the drive on the re- 
placement market, Crompton & 
Knowles last fall started publishing 
C & K Photo News, a four-page 
bi-monthly photographic review go- 
ing to 4,000 customers and prospects. 

This publication is designed ac- 
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cording to well planned schedule. 
The first page and a half is devoted 
to institutional material, selling the 
Crompton & Knowles company by 
featuring its modern equipment and 
page 
or half-page of candid shots of vis- 


its personnel. Then comes a 


itors, and a page or half-page of di- 


rect selling. The back page is de- 


voted to miscellaneous material such 
as oddities and unusual facts. Under 
this heading, for instance, are 


shown fabrics made of glass, flood 


pictures, photographic murals, etc. 
These are secured partly by means of 


block headed “Wanted” 


wherein Crompton & Knowles invites 


a corner 


readers to send in photographs of any- 
thing unusual or interesting that is 
connected with the weaving indus- 
try. 

The direct selling section of one is- 
sue is headed “More Looms for Eng- 
land,” illustrating the packing and 
shipping of looms for that country. 


Text states that on every Saturday 
afternoon for the past six months, 
twenty-four CS looms have been 


sailing from Boston on Cunard lines 


for points in that country. Pictures 


. - @ ° 
also show installation of looms in 


English factories. 


Re-enact Functions of 
Advertising Department 


In connection with the employe group 
educational program of the Republic Steel 
Corporation, Cleveland, Stanley A. Knise- 
ly, advertising manager, and his staff put 
on a skit to give an idea of the functions 
of the department. Opening the morn 
ing’s mail was used to show the wide 
variety of the department's activities and 
how members of the department codperate 
in working out the advertising program 

Preceding the skit, Mr. Knisely ex- 


plained the history, economics and pur- 


pose of advertising in general and Re- 
public's specifically. A question and 
answer session followed the presentation 


and closed with an outline of Republic's 
leadership in various fields 


Charles S. Pearce Appointed 

Charles S. Pearce has been appointed 
secretary of the Porcelain Enamel Insti- 
tute, Chicago, succeeding Geo. P. Mac- 


Knight. He was formerly head of the 
enameling operations of the Davidson 
Enamel Company, Clyde, O., and more 


recently assistant director of personnel of 
the Farm Security Administration, which 
position he left to assume his new duties. 


Issues Series of Maps 

A series of original maps which pic- 
turize potential markets in the United 
States for all types of consumer merchan- 
dise and which record factors which evi- 
dence an opportunity for trade and also 
points out marketing conditions has been 
made available by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 


Some Machine Tool Builder 


will profit by this ad... 
re 





points the way to 


- MORE SALESI 


YOU COULD FINISH GRIND A PIECE 
all the way from the rough billet — 
but of course, you don't. You save 
machining time and money by first 
rough turning with a good tool and 
a heavy feed. 


YOU COULD ALSO LET YOUR SALESMEN 
do the whole selling job. But it's a 
lot less costly and much more pro- 
ductive to "hog out'' the sales resist- 
ance first — with good advertising. 


SAID “GOOD ADVERTISING’— 
the kind that reaches your. pros- 
pects, impresses them because it 
talks their language, pulls inquiries, 
prepares the way for the ''finishing 
operation” of closing sales. 


IT TAKES MORE THAN A KNOWLEDGE 
of advertising to produce good 
machine tool copy. It can be done 
only by men who know machine tools 
and why they are bought...and who 
can convey that knowledge graph- 
ically and compellingly in print. 

+ 


PETERSON & KEMPNER, INC., 


an industrial advertising agency 
with an engineering and sales back- 
ground, can produce that kind of 
copy for you, and is ready to work 
with you to any extent desired, from 
the making of a single technical 
illustration (in which we excel) to the 
handling of your entire advertising 
campaign — publication space, di- 
rect mail, catalogs, folders, hand- 
books, etc. No time contracts nor 
other binding conditions—and cer- 
tainly no obligation involved in dis- 
cussing the matter. May one of our 
principals call? 


Peterson & Kempner Inc 
Jndustrial 


421 Seventh Avenue 
New York City 


WE 
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Steel plant engineers are now 


busy drawing plans and select- 
ing equipment for improving 
operations; they do this when- 
ever there is a lull in mill ac 
tivities. When the pick-up 
comes they are ready to go 
ahead and have already de- 
cided the equipment they wilh 
use. Get your products before 
these engineers NOW and do it 
effectively by advertising in 
BLAST FURNACE AND STEEL 
PLANT. 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS. 


108 SMITHFIELD ST. 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 








HEAT TREATING 
F ORGING 


can be one of your best 
salesmen, contacting for 
you each month 4,000 
executives, engineers and 
metalluraists in heat treat- 
ing and forging plants and 
departments at a_ very 


modest salary. 


Published by 
STEEL PUBLICATIONS INC. 
108 Smithfield St. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


) Heat Treating 
and Forging 
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NILA. A. News 


What local chapters of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association are doing and thinking about 





Philadelphia Schedules 
All-Day Seminar April 8 
I aster Ind istrial Advertisers, Phila 


1¢ nia is drafted a prog ra ull 
lay é ina ind ial irketing and 
idvertising subjects to be held April 8 at 
the Adelp ia hotel The sessi ns, W 

ire me te i] business executives, will 
tart at 10 a. 1 nd continue through ar 
evening banquet with guest speakers. A. B 
Wheeler, McGraw-Hill Publishi: g Com 
pany, Philadelphia, is chairman of the get 

eral committee in charg The program 


is as follows 

Chairman of the morni 
Mercready, Magnus Chemical Company, 
Garwood, N. | 

Opening address for seminar Jesse R 
Harlan, Yale & Towne Mfg. Company 

“Research in Advertising”’—Robert L 
Gibson, General Electric Company 

“Justifying an Advertising Appropria 
ton” Charles H. McDonough, Combus 
tion Engineering Company, New York 

“Industrial y Pree. sing and Its Me- 


diums”—J. F. Apsey, Jr., Black @ Decker 


Mtg. Company, Towson, Md 

“Gearing Information Into Sales” 
Nelson Sieber, Continental-Diamond Fi 
bre Company 

“O K As Inserted” Sound Slide Film 

Ralph O. McGraw, editor, INDUSTRIAI 
MARKETING, Chicago 

Luncheon 

Chairman of the afternoon session 
Robert A. Wheeler, Internationa Nickel 
Company, New York 

“Leadership by Concentration in Adver 
tising” ] I Sullivan, Brown Instrument 
Company 

“What Are the Responsibilities of the 
Sales Promotion Manager’—J. L. Rosen 
miller, York Ice Machinery Corporation 

“Field Promotion—Tying Advertising 
al d Sales Together In Relation to Dis- 
tribution’ —William S. Acuff, Jr.. Keasbey 
& Mattison company. 

The § Sales vo s Use of Advertis 
ing —R. E. § Gea are, 'L H. Gilmer Com 
pany 

“Industrial Advertising Agency and Its 
Client”’—Roger L. Wensley, G. M. Bas 
ford Company, New York 

“Improvements in Reproduction Proc 
esses and Paper”—L. C. Sossaman, Stand 
ird Paper Company 


Banquet, 6:15 p. m. Speakers 

Glenn Griswold, publisher, Business 
Week—"“Checking-Up the First Quarter 
and the Outlook for the Balance of 1938 ™ 

Alla Brown, Bakelite Corporation, 
of A. N. A.—*Public Re lations 


resident 


is It Affects Our Advertising Problems 
Begin Work on Annual 
Survey of Budgets 

The annual survey of industrial adver 


tising budgets by the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association will be handled 
this year by the Industrial Marketers of 
New Jersey William B. Spooner, J: 


Spooner & Kru N } . ul 
i i! the ¢ itte< us 1 I 
irted work o e gu ure whic 

vil De uled ext th to indus 

trial advertisers I le ittee IS seek 

ing prompt ind I] Operat f all 

ecipie its the Quest s is t& 

ff rd al whe iterial dy this 
nportant matte The esti « 

sales Sts 1 elatie sale é 
s to be included agai 


New York Hears Talk 
On Public Relations 


i se of common sense methods to por 

1 , . 
tray the operations and achievements ol 
business in a way that everyone can un 


derstand should be the basis for indus 
trial and public relations programs, H. W 
Allen, public relations director of Johns- 
Manville, told the Technical Publicity 
Association last month 

Effective public relations today does 
not mean widespread propaganda, Mr 
Allen said. Rather, it is the presentation 
of facts in a human, simple manner so 
that the public will have a sufficient back 
ground to make up its own mind wisely 

“This job of supplying the public with 
facts that they can understand is vitally 
important to every business in America,” 
he stated. “It is the personal responsi- 
bility of every business to do its own in 
dividual job in this field. And what hap 
pens to our system of private initiative 
in the next few years will depend largely 
upon how well each of us does this job 
which is so clearly cut out for us.” 

During his talk on how to “Bring Pub 
lic Relations Down to Earth,” Mr. Allen 
told of the basic thought that went into 
the Johns-Manville Report to Jobholders 
on the year 1937 which attracted con 
siderable attention upon its issuance. This 
report is part of a broad program Johns 
Manville is carrying on to inform its em 
ployes, as well as the general public, about 
the economic, social and echaclontell 
phases of its business 

He pointed out, however, that no hard 
and fast rules could be applied to a pro- 
gram of this type and that each individual 
concern must work out its own method 
of dealing with its particular problem 


New Jersey Celebrates 
Second Anniversary 


About 250 attended the second anni 
versary dinner of the Industrial Mar- 
keters of New Jersey, March 17, at the 
Newark athletic club and listened to B. C 
Forbes, editor, Forbes Magazine, discuss 
the outlook for business in an optimistic 
tone 

As to actual tactors bearing upon a 
return of prosperity, Mr. Forbes pre 
dicted much benefit from private utility 
expansion and home building Foresee 
ing an expenditure of $8,000,000 tor new 


equipment once the utilities were freed o 
- : 





rovernme interference, he urged pres 


sure upon congress for rele 


le gislation 





~ | tine ne l > 
Shown at the speakers 
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panving ation, 1 ad gil m toy 
ttom, are Richard P. Dodds, Trus 


Steel Company, Youngstown, 


J LA A vice-president Kennetl W 





Speakers’ table at second anniversary 
dinner of Industrial Marketers of New 


Jersey. See story for identification 
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Jersey State ( ambe1 tf Commerce; B. (¢ 

Forbes, editor I Fe rbes Magazine; Harry M 
Carroll, Hy: Roller a gs Division, 
General Mat tors Corporati Ba presi 


dent of IMN | Harvey Mo der: Herb 
“r 


Mercready, Magnus Chemical Cor 
pany, and chapter secretary; R. Davi- 
son, New Jersey Zinc Company, New 
York; Charles H. McDonough, Combus 


tion Engineering Company, New York. 


and vice-president N.ILA.A.; Robert A 
W heeiler, International Nickel Company 


New York, and president Technical Pub 


licity Associatior nd Raymond E. Love 
| . .) ] ’ , ’ ; 7 
kin, R. E. Lovekin ( rporation, Philad« 


phia agency I 1 I esident Easter iF 


Cincinnati Hears About 
Importance of Words 


Make y i sentences al d COpy vO 
places by th se of pointed words, 
Arthur = Littl issociate editor, Printers 
Ink, admonished the Cincinnati Associa 
tion of Industrial Marketers last month in 
speaking on “Sharper Advertising.” He 
ointed out w, by applying certait 
fundamental principles of English gram 
mar and rhetoric—principles which most 
writers Know Dut have torgotten it 1s 
easy to give surprising force, clarity and 
directness t opy, s s letters and tal! 

The words “have,” “make,” “show,” 
and “give,” Mr Little described as the 
“Fuzzy Fours” of the English language, 
ind illustrated how in about nine cases 
out of ten these wo rds are used when a 
sharper, clearer and a more correct syno 
nym is available. All wr iting, he said, i 
done either by “goons” or “jiggers.”’ The 


writings of the first are heavy, pompous 
and mushy, while those of the latter are 
sharp, terse 1 specific 

The Cincinnati chapter last month 
launched “C.A.1.M. Ticker,” a purposeful 
newsy sheet activities. John Koch 
Modern Machine Shop, has the publicity 
portfolio: and David R. Swormstedt, 
Signs of the Times, heads the employment 


committee 


Gray Tells Detroit There 
Are Too Many Square Cuts 


More variety is needed in the general 
form of illustrations for industrial adver 
tising pages, William T. Gray, Gray, Gar 
field, Lang, Inc., Detroit, told the Indus 
trial Marketers of Detroit at its March 
meeting. Mr. Gray, who is an authority 
on advertising illustration, suggested great- 
er use of outline and vignette engravings, 
especially at the top of advertisements, so 
as to get away from the boxy appearance 
characteristic of advertising pages in busi 
ness papers He directed attention to the 
power of he neues to gain attention and 
put over the thought in a natural and 
effective way 


Several Chapters Hear 
The Copy Chasers 


Iding their identity, The 
ventured forth last month 
via sound slide film and staged a presenta 
tion of the O.K. As Inserted feature at 
meetings of the Pittsburgh, Chicago, De- 


Still withh« 
Copy Chasers 





troit and Toledo chapters. Record crowds 
are turning it to see the film and to 
participate in the discussion following its 
showing (See page 25 for schedule 
uture showings.) 

I exp gt € od used b The 
Cong Ci ge the A 





YOUR 
INDUSTRIAL MOVIES 
DESERVE 
THE BEST 


In 16MM. Projection 








Professional-quality projection 
of Iémm. sound and silent 
film is provided by DeVry ex- 
clusive Sprocket Intermittent— 
the only !émm. projector with 
the rotary intermittent move- 
ment. 

Elimination of "flicker", smooth- 
er projection, less wear on 
film, better illumination .. . 
superb sound are assured. Send 
for information and prices. 
"Industrial Service Letters'"—a 
monthly bulletin on your movie 
problems — sent free upon 
requesi. 


e DEVRY CORPORATION « 


Pit ARMITAGE AVENUE 
DEPT. C — CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















Re ura ae” 
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For TEACHERS PRODUCERS 
ADVERTISING MEN 


4 Days of Educational Film Showings 
FOR FREE MEMBERSHIP CARD AND PROGRAM WRITE 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 


VISUAL EDUCATION 


Litt ARMITAGE AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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enough to make reading worth whik 


skilful copy, free from generalities, br 
mides, and insupportable claims; copy ey 5 
pressing the product's qualities in ter: 


of benefits to the purchaser 


Chicage Holds Clinics ne 
On Direct Mail and Pictures . 


Direct mail has a very definite functi = 
in the industrial advertising program, part pr 
of which is to pave the way for the sales 
man and qualify inquiries for him so that 
his time may be spent most profitably i: di 
closing sales. That was one of the in } 
portant points developed at the clinic or 5a 
direct mail held late in February by th: al 
Engineering Advertisers Association, Chi rl 
cago . 

Homer J. Buckley, president, Buckley P 
Dement & Co., presided over the meeting cl 
and urged that advertisers give more se 
thought to developing additional business h 

The Milwaukee Association of Industrial Advertisers held its annual "'razz- from present customers with a combina 

a8 , . , tion of sales letters and printed matter. He SI 
berry" meeting last month and awarded the sterling tin trophy for the most also stressed the point that direct mail is : 
severe criticism to James Tate, advertising manager, Delta Manufacturing powerful because of its flexibility per 
Company. Here we have Van B. Hooper, The Louis Allis Company, chapter mitting the effort to be concentrated or v 
president, holding the cup while Leonard P. Niessen, Cutler-Hammer, Inc., a 7 oo 

‘ = ° 2 ms » imely and special cultivation he para 
pours in the raspberries; Roberf L. Hamilton, Dumore Company, Racine, Wis., graph system of form letters was advo 
handled the gong as chairman of meeting and presented the coveted trophy cated for follow-up and sales work f 

Photographs have a great many mor f 

uses in the advertising and sales promotior 

feature in this publication, Ralph O. Me ever, have a yardstick by which they program than as illustrations for adver 
Graw, editor, emphasized that the criti measure an advertisment, which requires tisements or literature, the March clini 3 
ism necessarily must be somewhat super compliance with the following points: brought out. Among these applications I 

ficial because of the time element due to First, a sound sales idea—true to the are as salesmen’s portfolios and as er 
the fact that the advertisements selected product, penetrating, rememberable; an in- closures with answers to inquiries or spe < 
comment are selected from current triguing headline—not just tricky—indig cial sales letters I 
iblications. The Copy Chasers do, how enous to the sales idea, and promising Some members use association phot I 


graphers to get their installation views 
while others have better results throug! 
lists of local photographers which they 
have developed themselves, giving then 
detailed instructions for the views the 
want and sometimes rough sketches 
Advertisers should always get releases 
of negatives and be sure to obtain re 
leases from any persons included in th: 
pictures to avoid complications. Some 
have found the syndicated photo servic 
organizations good to use where the na 
ture of the subject might be suitable for 
- = — their stock photos and giving them per 
IN TE R E ST mission to use them as such after initial 


use by the advertiser 











CREATES 


in new equipment and methods among key men in furniture and wood 
products manufacturing—a sound reason why it carries the most space and 
gets the best results for its advertisers. Write for reader interest survey or 
call nearest office for full details. 


The discussion emphasized the fact that 
industrial advertising men are great 
camera enthusiasts and do a large volume 
of their own work which does not require 
the professional touch. Some have pho 
tographic equipment in their plants for 
taking pictures for the salesmen and dis 
tributors, and especially of all equipment 
of a special nature. 





Publication office, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Hl. New York office, 152 W. 42nd St.; 
Phone 7-9043. New England office, 1501 Beacon St., Brookline, Mass.; Phone Aspinwall 8480. 








Issues Directory of 


Large Scale Mailing List Houses 


The third edition of the “Directory of 


Mailing List Houses” has been published 

uyers by the Department of Commerce. All 

companies known to the Marketing Re- 

| search Division to supply mailing lists are 

E : ‘ included, whether as compilers or dis- 
concerns depend on the business, financial | tributors. | 

The directory has two main sections. 

In the first, houses are arranged alpha- 

betically by cities in two groups, those 

covering the entire country, and those 


Chicago Hournal of Commerce || since scones Sees Hoa es 


— AND LA SALLE STREET JOURNAL — The second section is an index, dividing 


of industrial products for Central Western 


and market news reported daily in the 








companies into those handling a general 
Ss i y 7 s t 
____.. —THE CENTRAL WEST’S DAILY BUSINESS NEWSPAPER line and those dealing in various kinds of 
specialties. 
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Sales Appeal 


he does understand them in this fash- 
on, he will accept your selling argu- 
ments as correct statements of applied 
principles. 


The whole ratio of credibility in in- 
dustrial advertising hangs on this fact: 
that, from the reader’s standpoint, we 
are dealing, not with this machine or 
that material, but with the applica- 
tion of these inflexible natural laws to 
the needs of industry. Nature, her- 
self, is not trying to sell anything; 
her judgments are as impartial as the 
stars in their courses. For this reason 
nature herself is the supreme copy- 
writer, the master salesman for indus- 
trial products. 

The industrial advertiser whose cam- 
paign hews close to the line of nature’s 
principles has two powerful advan- 
tages over his competitor who pre- 
sents only conditioned selling talk 
based on variable facts—the former is 
always believed; also he has unlimited 
human interest and attention value at 
his command. For principles are uni- 
versal and may be humanized and 
dramatized in manifold ways through 
analogies which are not only true, but 
have imaginative appeal that strikes 
immediate recognition and  under- 
standing in the reader’s mind. 


A great deal of industrial adver- 
tising fails to reach its full possibili- 
ties because the principle on which 
design and performance rest are not 
clearly understood, and the advertis- 
ing, from a reader standpoint, is 
“blind”; second, because these princi- 
ples are rarely presented with the 
creative and imaginative power that 
appeals, per se, to the trained business 
mind. 

Industrial advertising designed to 
force attention should compete with 
editorial matter in its appeal to the 
reader as a complete personality; it 
should not assume that the reader will 
study selling arguments he cannot be- 
lieve because they are unrelated to the 
principles he understands. The reader 
loes not want to be sold; he wants 
essential and reliable information on 


which he can sell himself. 


Advertisers who understand the 
power of truth inherent in principles 
and know how to humanize and dram- 
atize this truth with vigor and origi- 


nality, can well afford to let these 
principles do their selling for them. 
Exaggeration, untrue inference, false 
implications, and half-truths cleverly 
disguised, may catch the unwary or 
the inexperienced; but when the pur- 
chase is made, the laws of nature pur- 
sue their course, and the buyer there- 
after learns to look for principles in 
advertising when he finds these prin- 
ciples truly stated in terms of design, 
materials and workmanship, and with 
reference to his own interests, he sells 
himself with little help, and stays sold. 





Leech Writes Booklet 
Of Information on N.I.A.A. 


A booklet setting forth briefly the his- 
tory, aims and activities of the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association has been 
written and published by W. S. Leech, 
vice-president, G. M. Basford Company, 
Cleveland. Copies are available from Mil 
dred R. Webster, headquarters secretary, 
100 East Ohio St., Chicago 


Relyea Leaves Foxboro 


William H. Relyea, Jr., has resigned as 
advertising manager, The Foxboro Com 
pany, Foxboro, Mass., to become adver- 
tising manager of Parker-Kalon Corpora- 
tion, New York 






INCENIERIA INTERNACION Al 
530 West 42nd Sires 
Chaded de Nuova York, §. y 


gwUa 














iin AMERICA needs and wants engineering and industrial equip- 
ment, material and supplies . . . Striking evidence of the interest of these 
markets in these products is shown in the many inquiries received by the 
publishers of INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL in response to a New Service 
—a service our “subscribers apparently appreciate, and which should be 
extremely helpful to manufacturers .. . Every other month in INGENIERIA 
INTERNACIONAL we publish reviews of new literature made available by 
American manufacturers to the engineering and industrial readers of this 
magazine. The literature of non-advertisers, as well as advertisers, is re- 
viewed. To facilitate the reader's requesting catalogs, booklets, etc., we 
indicate the various new literature items by numbers and the reader checks 
off on a postal the numbered catalogs he wants—sends the card to us, and 
we in turn forward the inquiries to the manufacturers. Hundreds upon 
hundreds of inquiries have already been sent and continue to go to manu- 
facturers daily . . . If you have literature available in English or Spanish 
that you think might interest the buyers throughout Latin-American engi- 
neering and industry, send it along to us. Remember, we review the 
literature whether or not you advertise. 


INGENIERIA 


INTERNACIONAL 


Published monthly in Spanish for the industrial executives, 
engineers, importers of industrial and engineering equipment 
and materials, etc., in the 23 Spanish-reading countries. 
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Write for a comprehensive survey of 
this big market. 


THEWELDINGENGINEER 
608 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 
SOS ES Be 





DO YOU SELL TO PLANTS? 


The milk company that bottles the milk that is 
delivered to your door each morning operates 


» PLANT. Milk Plants use and buy PLANT 


equipment and supplies + 
such as insulating mate- ilk Plant 
rials, oil burners, sto- 
kers, paints, boilers, air Monthly 


conditioning apparatus, 327 So. LaSalle St 
etc., etc. Write for copy. oni CHICAGO 








MAY—JUNE—JULY 
and AUGUST 


in the TELEPHONE field will see more 


money spent—more construction started 





—more replacements made—and more 
SUPPLIES BOUGHT than in any period 
since the depression! 


These months are not off-season in the 
5 Billion Dollar telephone field. 


SELL BY USING 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


185 N. WABASH 





CHICAGO 








Only 25 more days to 
renew your subscrip- 
tion to INDUSTRIAI 
MARKETING at present 
low rate. 
ACT NOW! 
See Page 47. 
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ilestones 


in Publishing 


Rearrangement of the _ personnel 
Technical Publishing Company, Chicago, 
publisher, Power Plant Engineering, made 
necessary by the death of Edward R 
Shaw, late president of the company, has 
been completed by the purchase of all 
stock by the remaining stockholders and 
the election of officers as follows: Chair 
man of the board of directors, Arthur L 
Rice; president, Kingsley L. Rice; vice 


president and advertising manager, Walter 








Painter; vice-president, research and cir 
culation manager, Edwin C. Proutvy: treas 
urer, Arthur L. Rice: secretary, Charles § 
Clarke. Directors: Arthur L. Rice, Kings 
ley L. Rice, Charles S. Clarke, Ralph E 
Turner 

The editorial staff will be: editorial di 
rector, Arthur L. Rice: editor Ralph E 
Turner: electrical editor, Andrew W. Kra 
mer: engineering editor, Richard H. Mor 


ris 
* 

Public Relations, a new quarterly mag- 

izine, was issued last month. With an 


editorial policy designed to provide a hu 
man approach to the problems of the ma 
chine economy, the magazine will promote 
coéperation and mutual understanding be 
tween the major economic and political 
groups including capital, labor, manage 
ment, agriculture and education Depart- 
ments include Industrial Relations, Group 
Relations, The Forum and The Public 
Observer 
a 

The Heating, Ventilating, Air Condi 
tioning Guide, 1938, has just been pub- 
lished by the American Society of Heating 
and Ventilating Engineers. This volume 
supplies the profession and its allied in 
dustries with reference material on the de 
sign, specification and selection of modern 
equipment. This sixteenth edition con- 
tains forty-five chapters of 84( pages and 


the catalog material of 218 manufactur 
ers It sells tor $5 per Copy 


With 180 pages and cover, Aero Digest 
for March was the publications largest is 
sue in seven years ind represented the 
fourth annual digest of American aircraft, 
engines, and accessories. It was the biggest 
advertising pages, 109, 
of display copy, 


advertisements and 


issue in number of 
consisting of 128 pieces 
sixty-seven directory 
297 classified adv ertisements 

— 

The venetian blind business has reac 
proportions where The Lumber Buyers 
Publishing Company, Chicago, publisher, 
Wood Products, is giving the field special 
attention with a new exclusive publication, 
Venetian Blind Deale “The National 
Magazine of Venetian Blind Merchandis 
ing, Vol. 1, No. 1, March 

+. 

Concrete launched a new section in the 

March issue to be known as “Concrete 


devoted to concrete con- 


hed 


nea 


Constructor,” 


tracting, concrete products manufacture 
ind ready-mixed concrete operators 
oe 
Brewers Journal, which recently ab 
sorbed two other publications the brew- 
ing field, also has merged Brewers News 
New York 


Westinghouse Forms 
Three Industry Departments 


To serve industry better, the Westing 
house Electric and Manufacturing Com 
pany has announced a realignment of 
Industrial Department. Three new de 
partments, Industrial, Resale and Industry 
Engineering have been formed to meet the 
changing conditions in industrial markets 

The new Industrial Department has 
staff of field trained sales engineers eacl 
of whom has had broad experience with 
industry problems. The electrification of 
industries such as iron and steel, mining 
chemical, petroleum and public works will 
be served by this department. C. B. Stair 
back, formerly assistant manager, will be 
manager 

The Resale Department will devote its 
facilities to servicing manufacturers whose 
products incorporate electrical equipment 
and other secondary distribution channels 
such as industrial agents and jobbers 
However, those companies building equip 
ment for a specific industry will remair 
the responsibility of the Industrial De 
partment. Such activities as machinery 
electrification, appliance _ electrification, 
and construction industries and contrac 
tors will be included in the new depart 
ment. Bernard Lester, also assistant man 
ager of the former Industrial Department, 
becomes manager 

Backing up both departments with ap 
plication engineers, the Industry Engineer 
ing Department will provide a corps o 
engineers experienced in electrical prob 
lems of the several industries. In this ca 
pacity the department will have a true en 
gineering approach to industry electrifica 
tion and its engineers will be available for 
consultation and development work. C. A 
Powel will be manager of the new de 
partment which will also embrace the ac 
tivities of the Central Station Engineering 
Department previously headed by him 

These departments are all located at 
the company’s East Pittsburgh, Pa., offices 
Mr. Lester will have his headquarters at 
Pittsburgh 


Definition of 
Marketing Research 


The term “Marketing Research,” as 
used by the Department of Commerce 1 
connection with its book, “Market Re 
search Sources,” has been defined as fol 
lows 

‘““Marketing research is the study of al 
problems dealing with the transfer and 
sale of goods and services between pro 
ducer and consumer, involving relation 
ships and adjustments between produc 
tion and consumption, preparation of 
commodities for sale, their physical dis 
tribution, wholesale and retail merchandis 
ing, and financial problems concerned.” 


Copies of the report may be had from 
the Department of Commerce, Washing 
ton, or the bureau's District and Co-oper- 
ative ofhces in principal cities, at ten 
cents each 


Issues List 
Of Film Sources 


The Specialties-Motion Picture division 
of the Bureau of Foreign & Domestic 
Commerce is offering a new bulletin, 
“Composite List of Non-Theatrical Film 
Sources,” arranged by subject matter cov 
ered by various film sources so that users 
of these films will find it easy to locate 
their major sources. 
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Damn these Closing Dates! 


Here we thought we’d be all set to give you the low down on the Sixteenth 


Annual Conference of N.I. A. A. but Industrial Marketing’s closing date has crept 


up and we still don’t have as much dope as we'd like to give you. So, here’s 


Just enough to make you curious to see the coming monthly announcements. 








NIAA 1938 
CONFERENCE COMMITTEE 


GENERAL CONFERENCE COMMITTEE 

STANLEY A. KNISELY ....ccccs Chairman 
Republic Steel Corporation, 3100 East 45th 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio 

R. P. DODDS . Youngstown Chapter, Co-Chairman 
Tru se Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio 

R. C. CARR .... Toledo Chapter, Co-Chairman 
Meldrum & Fewsmith, Toledo, Ohio 

PAUL TEAS ...N. B.C. Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 

H. E. VAN PETTEN . Goodrich Rubber Company, 
dkron, Ohio 

G. H. COREY . . Cleveland Twist Drill Company, 
1310 East 49th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


HOTEL ARRANGEMENTS & REGISTRATIONS COMMITTEE 


we 1 eee TL Chairman 
Ohio Bra Company, Mansfield, Ohi 

G. H. COREY . . Clereland Twist Drill Company, 
1310 East 49th Street, Cleveland, Oh 


K. W. AKERS .. . Griswold-Eshleman Company 
erminal Tower, Cleveland, Ohio 


PROGRAM COMMITTEE 
RALPH LEAVENWORTH .....-2-. Chairmar 
hu r& Smith & Ross, li , 
Cle und, Ohto 
ATTENDANCE PROMOTION COMMITTEE 
c. Ti, Dee be eee we eseeeewe Chairman 
Bailey Meter Company, 1050 Ivanhoe Road, 
und, Uhio 
ENTERTAINMENT & BANQUET COMMITTEE 
a Ae... sl Peer ce ee Se Chairmar 
Warner & Swasey, 5701 Carnegie Avenue, 
Cleveland u 
PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 
ee Ff TT eT Chairmar 


Cle 


( 1 Rock D Company, 3734 East 78th 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio 

TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE 

MARRY H. MELVEAE .. we cceces Chairmar 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation 
Terminal Tower. Cle und, O 

PANELS COMMITTEE 


RR. Di BE gn ee hee eens Chairm 
( t Co... Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohi 


EXHIBITS COMMITTEE 
me 

















NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 


100 EAST OHIO STREET 
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THE TIME 


September 21 to 23, 1938—when the weather is fine 
for travel by railroad, car or plane. 


THE CITY 


Cleveland, Ohio—an industrial city if ever there was 
one and, according to the Chamber of Commerce, a 
very nice place that you'll enjoy visiting. 


THE HEADQUARTERS 


Hotel Statler—on Euclid Avenue in the heart of 
Playhouse Square. 

All the committees are burning the midnight watts 
to make this 16th Annual Conference worth every 
Recession Dollar it will cost you to attend. And that 
gives us another idea. You may wish to contact the 
Committees to offer a suggestion or to ask for some 
specific information so their names are printed in the 
box to the left. 

It isn’t too early now to make a note of the dates 
on your calendar pad, and also a mental resolution 
to do two things—to be on deck yourself with your 
assistants and to bring along this year the man or men 
in your organization responsible for sales and sales 
promotion. Mention the Annual Conference to them 
now and then continue to pass out reminders during 
the next five months. 

Make Cleveland your Idea Center in 1938. It isn’t 
too early now to make hotel reservations and to send 
your advance registration to Chairman Ott. We’re 
expecting twice as many as went to the Little Business 
Men’s meeting at Washington—with only one-twen- 
tieth the noise they made. A word to the wise—and 
you write today. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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to RESEARCH 


Useful information compiled by publishers and others, which can be secured 
without cost through “Industrial Marketing” or direct from the publishers 





274. 1938 Oil Field Equipment Mar- 
ket Data. 

This illustrated booklet gives a pic- 
ture of past operations and a forecast 
for the year in the petroleum industry 
based upon a detailed study of pros- 
pective operations by fields with spe- 
cific reference to equipment purchases. 


Prepared by The Oil Weekly. 


275. 1938 World Motor Census. 

A booklet giving registration fig- 
ures of passenger cars and trucks 
throughout the world and detailing the 
trend in their use in the various coun- 
tries. A colorful world map is in- 
cluded. Prepared by The American 
Automobile (Overseas Edition) and El 
Automovil Americano. 


276. The Rock Products Industry 
in 1938. 

This folder gives data and shows the 
trend in building and construction and 
activity in the concrete products in- 
dustries which are influencing the pur- 
chase of equipment in the rock prod- 
ucts industry. Issued by Rock Prod- 
ucts. 


268. Men who make Markets. 

This booklet issued by Chemical & 
Metallurgical Engineering contains 
pictures of leading chemical engineers 
and gives a‘description of their typi- 
cal activities and the products they 
make. 


209. Industry Groups. 

This folder No. 3, issued by 
Machinery classifies 8,209 machine 
tool using plants into industry groups 
according to the products they manu- 
facture, with data on the relative buy- 
ing power of the various groups. 


261. Your Mr. Smith-Smith. 

This unusual book emphasizes the 
thought that the successful selling 
effort and the successful publishing 
effort in the industria! field should be 
guided by the common objective to 
help the Mr. Smiths make more money 
by showing them how to make more 
money for their companies. The book 
has a useful check chart for selecting 
the money-making advantages of the 
product and the company to be adver- 
tised as a guide to writing effective 
copy. Issued by McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company. 


208. Facts and Figures. 

This booklet issued by Wood Prod- 
ucts gives a clear and concise picture 
of the buying habits of the wood 
products industries. 


222. Air Conditioning Trends. 

A monthly bulletin to interpret the 
sales side of the air conditioning in- 
dustry presenting trends and market 
conditions. Published by Heating, 
Piping and Air Conditioning and 
American Artisan. 


263. Field Promotion of Industrial 
Films. 

Number three of the Industrial 
Letter Service issued by Herman A. 
DeVry, Inc., telling how some adver- 
tisers promote the use of their motion 
pictures in the field. 

246. Packingtown Has $3,000,000,- 
000 to Spend. 

This graphically illustrated brochure 
prepared by The National Provisioner 
defines and analyzes the meat packing 
industry and its buying habits, and the 
logical approach to it. 


218. Markets in the Milk Field. 

A series of surveys by Milk Plant 
Monthly on the market for water- 
proof cement for concrete floors in 
milk plants, and the markets for 
orangeade, plant and salesman-driver 
uniforms, and water and acid-proof 
paints in the milk field. 


252. The Railway Market and Sales. 
This colorful and graphically illus- 
trated booklet gives factual market in- 
formation regarding the _ various 
branches of railway activity and points 
out the considerable volume of railway 
buying that is needed. It also dis- 
cusses railway buying procedure. Is- 
sued by Simmons-Boardman Publish- 
ing Corporation. 
256. Making Industrially-Used 
Products Easier to Buy. 
Organized buying information is 
the theme of this booklet which in- 
cludes standards of catalog design as 
to format and content; what manu- 
facturers’ catalogs should include; and 
the three steps which precede most in- 
dustrial buying, which emphasizes the 
importance of maintaining buying in- 
formation in offices of potential buy- 
ers. Published by Sweet’s Catalog 
Service. 
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